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THE REV. AMBROSE SHEPHERD 


THE REV. AMBROSE 


SHEPHERD IN STUDY 


AND PULPIT 


By ALEX. W. STEWART 


NDEPENDENCY, or, as we name it, 
Congregationalism, came to Glasgow 
with the army of Oliver Cromwell in 
1650, but it did not take root under 

the shadow of her ancient cathedral until a 
century and a half later. With this modern 
phase of Scottish Nonconformity the con- 
gregation of Elgin Place Church has been 
identified almost from the beginning. In 
the year 1800 James and Robert Haldane 
opened one of their tabernacles in Jamaica 
Street, and on February 16, 1803, sixty-one 
persons who had disjoined themselves from 
it began to worship in a new chapel in North 
Albion Street. Their pastor was Dr. Ralph 
Wardlaw, in many respects a notable man. 
On his mother’s side he traced his ancestry 
back to that roving and romantic monarch, 
James V., while in the same line his great- 
grandfather was the bold and saintly Ebenezer 
Erskine, the founder of the Secession Church. 
An idea of the appearancewhich Dr. Wardlaw 
presented in his prime may be formed from 
the full-length portrait which hangs in the 
minister’s vestry of Elgin Place. It shows 
XXIX—26 


the doctor in his seventy-second year; a hale 
old man with a well-knit frame and a shrewd, 
kindly face. Apart from the subject the 
painting has an abiding value, for it was the 
masterpiece of Sir Daniel Macnee, then 
President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
In the deacons’ vestry there is an earlier 
crayon portrait of Dr. Wardlaw to which a 
unique interest attaches, for it was drawn by 
Macnee when a youth of twenty in the em- 
ployment of Lizars, the famous Edinburgh 
engraver. In the church hall is another 
memorial—the doctor’s original pulpit. The 
founder of Elgin Place was not only a power- 
ful preacher and a keen controversialist, but 
a voluminous hymn-writer. At least two of 
his hymns are familiar: “ Lift up to God 
the voice of praise” and “ Christ of all my 
hopes the ground.” North Albion Street 
congregation soon outgrew the capacity of 
their first chapel, and they erected a building 
at the corner of West George Street and 
Dundas Street which accommodated 1600 
persons. It was opened on December 25, 
1819, and there Dr. Wardlaw ministered 
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until he passed away on December 17, 1853, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age and the 
fifty-first of his ministry. It was a singular 
coincidence that Ebenezer Erskine had died 
exactly one hundred years before at the same 
age and with the same ministerial record. In 
July 1855 another eminent divine, the late Dr. 
Alexander Raleigh, succeeded tothe pastorate, 
but he only remained until October 1858, 
when he accepted a call to Canonbury Chapel, 
London. 

In the meantime West George Street 
Chapel had been acquired by what is now 
the North British Railway Company, who 
transformed it into their head office in 
Glasgow, but are about to clear away the 
building altogether and erect a hotel on its 
site. When West George Street Chapel was 
first reared its Grecian f:ont presented such 
a contrast to the prevailing severity of dis- 
senting architecture that a zealous Protestant 
condemned its design as “ a wandering after 
the beast.” How far that accusation was 
justified may be judged from the accompany- 
ing photograph taken recently on behalf of 
the deacons, which shows the edifice practi- 
cally as it was in Dr. Wardlaw’s time. 

On August 3, 1856, the congregation re- 
moved to what was then the west-end of the 
city and entered into their present church. 
Its site is the junction of two quiet streets, 
but it is within a few yards of Glasgow’s 
most fashionable promenade. Erected at 
a cost of £17,650, including the value of 
the site, Elgin Place Church is an elegant 
structure in the Grecian style of architecture 
with pillared front. Internally the church is 
oblong. A gallery extends round three sides 
and recedes at the east end. Behind the 
pulpit, at the opposite extremity, is a deeper 
recess occupied by the choir gallery, with the 
organ built forty years ago by Connacher of 
Huddersfield, who was also the maker of the 
organ in the Bute Hall in Glasgow University 
and of that in Trinity Congregational Church. 
During the day the church is amply lit from 
the dome and the side windows ; at night it 
is illuminated by artistic clusters of electric 
lights. These were introduced seven years 
ago, mainly to minimise the heat at the 
evening service which had been inaugurated 
shortly before. 

While one minister occupied the pulpit 
for more than half a century, four preachers 
have come and gone since then. Yet amid 
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all these changes Elgin Place has maintained 
its early prominence among the churches of 
“the second city.” The Rev. Henry 
Batchelor succeeded Dr. Raleigh in January 
1859, and was translated to Blackheath in 
July 1875. Then began the first of a series 
of vacancies whose length exemplifies the 
deliberation with which the people of Scot- 
land choose a minister. Dr. Albert Good- 
rich began his popular pastorate in November 
1876, and remained until July 1890, when 
he removed to Manchester. Fourteen 
months afterwards the Rev. T. Eynon 
Davies, the cheery Welshman, began his 
ministry, but in August 1896 he followed 
the example of his predecessors and went 
south to Beckenham. Again there was a 
long vacancy, for it was not until April 3, 
1898, that the Rev. Ambrose Shepherd 
preached his. first sermon as minister of 
Elgin Place. 

Like many Nonconformist divines Mr. 
Shepherd is a son of the people, and his 
early days were full of toil. He is a nephew 
of John Ashworth, whose “ Strange Tales” 
have been so widely read, and was born at 
Bamford, near Rochdale, in January 1853. 
When only eight years of age circumstances 
compelled him to begin earning a livelihood 
in a cloth factory as a half-timer, that was, 
working part of the day, and being educated 
during another. Mr. Shepherd continued 
at the loom for fourteen years, but he devoted 
his evenings to self-culture, reading every- 
thing that came in his way and acquiring 
more than a merely elementary knowledge 
of Latin and Greek. He did not, however, 
spend all his time poring over books, for, 
while still a youth, he was recognised as an 
effective speaker on social and_ political 
topics. Definitely forsaking manual labour 
when he was twenty-two years of age, he 
entered Rotherham, now the Yorkshire 
United, College. There he added Hebrew 
and Sanscrit to his linguistic attainments and 
specially distinguished himself in theology 
and philosophy. His curriculum ended, 
Mr. Shepherd was ordained minister of 
Newton Park Church, Leeds. Four years 
later he accepted a call to St. Mary’s, 
Morley, one of the oldest churches con- 
nected with English Congregationalism. 
The church prospered greatly during his 
seven years’ ministry. From the West 


Riding Mr. Shepherd went to Trinity Church, 
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leading, where there were 
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renewed tokens of his 
success as a preacher, as 
a pastor, and as a repre- 
sentative citizen. Two 
years ago he exchanged 
the comparative mildness 
of Berkshire for the bracing 
air of Scotland. 

The new minister was 
not long settled in Glasgow 
when the sermon-tasters 
had pronounced a favour- 
able verdict upon him and 
the citizens in general had 
recognised his ability in 
the pulpit. Popularity has 
had the usual result. In 
the forenoon the church 
is filled mainly by the seat- 
holders; in the evening 














strangers are most con- 
spicuous, and the building 
is crowded, often much in 
excess of the pew accom- 
modation. In these days 
of pessimistic religious out- 
look it is refreshing to observe the large attend- 
ance of young men of the most intellectual 
class. It is the man that attracts, not specially 
the service, for that differs in nowise from 
the form of worship in any modern Scottish 
church. Mr. Ryder plays a short voluntary 
on the organ, and as it ceases the minister 
ascends to the pulpit and bows his head in 
silent prayer. Then he sits, adjusts his eye- 
glasses and turns over the pages of the 
hymn-book. When he rises he stands erect 
and dignified, a tall, well-proportioned, vigor- 
ous man with gracefully poised head, solemn 
features, keen expressive eyes, and wavy 
hair overhanging an intellectual forehead. 
The face is shaved except for a little fringe 
beneath the chin almost hidden by the high, 
unclerical collar. After the opening “ Sanc- 
tus ” the minister repeats the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the congregation join in a hymn. There 
is hearty, tuneful singing led by a choir 
which is all voluntary with the exception of 
the principal soprano and alto. The first 
lesson follows, read with elocutionary effect. 
A chanted psalm, a fervent, extemporaneous 
prayer, an anthem, the second lesson, and a 
hymn come in due order. 

Now the preacher opens his manuscript 
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and announces his text. The lights are 
lowered and the sermon begins. At the 
outset Mr. Shepherd speaks in low tones 
and ears are strained to hear. He stands 
calmly, his hands clasped or gripping the 
black Geneva gown. Soon, however, the 
speaker warms to his theme. He becumes 
animated. His voice, reminding one at 
times of that of a great actor, is attuned to 
sympathy with the language, and increases 
in strength and distinctness, while the hands 
are raised, outstretched, or extended in 
dramatic action. There is nothing sensa- 
tional in the sermon, although the originality 
of the preacher may sometimes cause a smile 
or draw forth an unconscious murmur of 
applause. It is strictly orthodox and 
evangelical ; the old familiar Gospel revivi- 
fied by apt and homely illustration, eloquent 
description and impassioned appeal. 

The subject is “ The Royal Law” based 
on the words in the eighth verse of the 
second chapter of the Epistle of James: 
* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
To the question : “ Who is my neighbour?” 
our Lord answers: “ Thy neighbour is he 
who bears thy nature.” It is an answer 
co-extensive with humanity. Is it possible 
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to bring down this command and _ incarnate 
it in daily life? If it but fixes the rigid 
standard of neighbourly love, we are bound 
to answer, it is not. But as some one has 
said, ‘Self-iove must become a medium 
before it becomes a measure.” In other 
words, it is useless to ask what it is in our 
neighbour we are to love as ourselves until 
we know what it is in ourselves we are 
to love. In what sense is a man to 
love himself? The true answer is: we are 
to love in ourselves what God loves in 
us. That clears the ground and defines 
the sphere of a right self-love. To love 
myself, in the sense of embracing my highest 
moral and spiritual excellence, is to love that 
which I know God loves in me—that, and 
nothing else. The Royal Law does not 
require us to love the offensive constituents 
in the character of our neighbour, any more 
than it permits us to love these in ourselves. 
What I must not love in myself I must not 
love in another. If, then, the searching 
principle of this command confronts us with 
the essential weakness of our human nature, 
tis is one great purpose it has in view. It 
is easy to hate, it is terribly hard to love 
ourselves. For all selfish love is self-hate. 
What we gain for selfishness we are bound 
to steal from ourselves. If we fulfil the 
Royal Law it will include all things for our- 
selves and othiers which it is good for us to 


have and enjoy, and it will exclude all things 
that are not. Life will not be unclothed but 
clothed upon ; to love others as ourselves is 
the only power which can lift the world into 
the possibilities of a new day. 

The sermon ended, the organist plays an 
offertory while the collection is uplifted. A 
hymn and the benediction follow, and then 
the great company of worshippers departs, 
stimulated anew for the daily duties of 
another week. 

Throughout the ministerial career, Mr. 
Shepherd has continued to maintain his 
early friendship for books. Apart from the 
reading which has a direct bearing on pre- 
paration for the pulpit, his serious studies 
are history and philosophy. With most 
schools of the latter he is more or less con- 
versant. For the rugged originality of 
Thomas Carlyle he has a sincere admiration 
and he has read the works of the sage over 
and over again. “Latter-day Pamphlets,” 
has, however, influenced him most. The 
writings of John Ruskin are also cherished 
possessions, and in Emerson he finds “a 
never-failing tonic.” In fiction Mr. Shep- 
herd’s favourites are Thackeray and George 
Eliot, and among the books of these master- 
minds he has a special fondness for “ The 
Newcomes ” and “ Middlemarch.” It may 
be claimed for Mr. Shepherd that he has 
read all the best novels which have come 

from the pens of Anglo- 
Saxon writers besides, in 
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translated form, the repre- 
sentative works of foreign 
novelists. 

His home is on the 
breezy eastern slope of 
Hillhead, within hearing 
of the melodious chimes 
of the University, and his 
study is a bright and 
spacious chamber on the 
upper floor. Breakfast 
over, Mr. Shepherd is 
seated at his desk each 
morning soon after eight 
o'clock, and the small 
hours of a new day often 
fall upon his ear in the 
same room. Not that he 
is in his study all the time. 
The earlier part of the 
week is devoted to pastoral 
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visitation, all the accessible 
members of the congrega- 
tion being called upon in 
the course of a year. Of 
the 7or on the roll, a 
number dwell at extreme 
points of the great city, and 
several in the adjoining 
burghs and country, while 
about two-score reside in 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Lanark, 
and other parts of Scotland, 
one in Newcastle, another 
in Wales, two in London, 
a similar number in Belfast, 
two in Lausanne by the 
Lake of Geneva, and there 
is actually a communicant 
whose home is in far-off 
Durban, so reluctant are 
the members of Elgin Place 
to sever their connection 
with it. Visiting the sick 
and the bereaved, with 
attendance at meetings of various kinds, 
occupies much of Mr. Shepherd’s time. 
In England he took an active part in 
political affairs, but so far he has not done 
so in Scotland. A reason for this may be 
found in the fact that, whereas south of 
the Cheviots, Dissenters are, as a rule, of 
one party, there is no such dividing-line in 
Scotland. There, happily, politics are kept 
in their own place, and intrude little into the 
affairs of either municipalities or churches. 
Mr. Shepherd’s services are much in request 
for pulpits of all denominations. These 
engagements, if within the city, are generally 
fulfilled in the afternoon so as not to inter- 
fere with his ministry in Elgin Place. Ona 
recent Sunday Mr. Shepherd preached in 
the University Chapel, an illustration of the 
remarkable broadening of opinion that has 
taken place since the days when the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland banned 
the founders of Northern Independency as 
“a set of men whose proceedings threaten 
no small disorder to the country.” On a 
Monday evening once a month Mr. Shep- 
herd lectures to his Young Men’s Union, an 
organisation with a membership of over 130, 
and he also delivers a lecture once or twice 
every session to the Literary Guild. Every 
Wednesday evening there is a service similar 
to the services on Sundays, only the sermon 
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is briefer and preached extempore. On the 
Thursday morning Mr. Shepherd begins the 
preparation of his two sermons for the 
Sunday, jotting in pencil the main lines of 
thought, and then penning the full manu- 
script. This work usually occupies the greater 
part of the last three days of the week. 

Talking with him one evening by the 
study fire the conversation touched upon the 
question, so much in the minds of thought- 
ful persons at the present time, Is the influ- 
ence of the Church declining ? 

“If you mean by the Church,” said Mr. 
Shepherd, “ the men and women out of every 
communion who are earnestly trying to 
manifest a life derived from, and kindred 
with, that of their Lord, I should answer—the 
Church is growing and will prevail. But, 
taking the Church as an institution, a visible 
agency, for leading men into religious things 
and keeping them, how are the non-church- 
goers, especially among young men, to be 
brought back? Largely by us who call 
ourselves Christians, being Christians. Let 
it be seen and felt that Christianity is divine 
because its fruits in us are, without contro- 
versy, more divine than anything the world 
can show, and men outside will again turn 
their attention toward the Church. Our 
credentials are not in scholarly defenders 
nor yet in creeds, but in Christian lives. 
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The average man cares little for the ‘ higher 
criticism’ as touching Bible or doctrine ; 
give him men about him who can bear the 
higher criticism applied to their daily life, 
and he is more than satisfied, he is pro- 
foundly grateful. Young men may be ina 
hurry; they may be too apt to ask for a 
moral revolution by return of post, but they 
are honest and generous, and many of them 
are looking, with an anxiety which should 
startle some of us, for the evidence for Christ, 
especially in business. I believe when young 
men come across a preacher who is ‘ living,’ 
who can make them feel instinctively that he 
has a message, that preacher will not lack 
hearers, and hearers who will tell for some- 
thing in the future. There cannot be much 
doubt that the rush of modern life, and its 
ethics in competition, tend more and more 
to make Sunday just a reaction from daily 
strain. Men cannot turn at will from the 
worship, or compulsory service, of Mammon 
to the worship of God. But make it felt 
that men are missing something in neglecting 
public worship and, higher consideration 
apart, the tide of immigration will begin to 
flow towards rather than from our church 
doors.” 

From the Church in general we passed to 
Congregationalism in particular, and I asked 
Mr. Shepherd if he thought it was gaining or 
losing ground in Scotland. ‘ I have hardly 
been in Scotland long enough to give an 
opinion,” was his answer. ‘ My impression 
is that it is not making progress. The 
differences between Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism are not sufficiently obvious 
to the ordinary mind, and because Presby- 
terianism had the field it has held it. Some 
Scotch people think that Congregationalism 
means that you may believe what you like. 
They do not readily appreciate the distinc- 
tion between truth and a church’s interpreta- 
tion of truth. Congregationalism will not 
succeed in Scotland because it is Congrega- 
tionalism ; it must depend, humanly speaking, 
on the attracting power of its individual men. 
It is far heavier work to be a Congregational 
than it is to be a Presbyterian minister in 
Scotland. The former has to make his own 
way and hold it ; the latter has the way made 


for him. Still, a man who has anything to 
say in Glasgow can easily secure a hearing, 
not because of his church, but because he 
has something to say.” 

As regards the attitude of the Church 
towards the liquor traffic Mr. Shepherd’s 
conviction is that at all costs the Church 
must persuade the nation to conquer that 
traffic, or the traffic will destroy the nation. 

Speaking on the vexed question of theatre- 
going and on recreation in general, I noted 
Mr. Shepherd’s words. ‘1 was more in- 
clined to censoriousness about these things 
at the beginning of my ministry than I am 
now. For the vast majority of us our lives 
are so toilsome, so monotonous, so empty of 
healthy change and rational enjoyment, that 
we are tempted to turn our too brief intervals 
ot leisure into a kind of evil which is but an 
exaggeration of good. I would have the 
Church teach her young people that they 
have a right to all forms of recreation which 
help them to fulfil the purposes of their 
being. The Christian, however, who tries to 
live for others sometimes needs more help in 
a specific instance than in a general principle. 
Young people often ask me: ‘ Have we a 
right, as Christians, to go to the theatre, to 
dance, to do this and the other?’ And my 
answer is—A right! certainly; only you 
must also ask yourselves—What may we do 
with our rights? If Paul was careful to 
assert them, then he was as careful to subject 
them to the law of love. This involves the 
principle of self-sacrifice for others. About 
the theatre I would speak cautiously. Its 
friends admit that, as at present conducted, 
it is a questionable institution. It needs a 
good deal of lifting, and I do not think that 
young people would supply a good fulcrum. 
As to a dance, a game of football or golf, 
or recreation generally, the more the better, 
in reason. Christian people should be 
free to all things which are good to 
enjoy, and too free to be slaves to any cne 
of them.” 

As for Mr. Shepherd himself, he spends 
most of his time in his study or in 
pastoral duties, but he has not been able 
wholly to withstand the seductive influence 
of golf. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THIEVES’ CORNER 


THE Marquis de Montaigle’s new road, 
along which Nicolas and his groom travelled, 
led through the most romantic depths of the 
wild and vast forest. But the young soldier 
found nothing terrible in its silence and 
loneliness. No wolves, beast or human, no 
poachers or highwaymen, crossed his path ; 
no ghostly hunt came whirling down any of 
the green mysterious drives that opened on 
the main road, deserted as they. He did 
not give a thought to any possible dangers, 
leaving all that to Jacquot, who rode with 
pistols ready. Though Nicolas was not 
much given to fairy-tales, he had heard 
plenty of them from lOiselet, and that 
morning he could have fancied that these 
avenues led to the Fairy Queen’s own palace. 
She and her court might well come dancing 
down the emerald floor. 

In truth, in the misty shining glory of 
that autumn dawn, the whole forest was like 
some palace with jewelled pillars and roofs 
of gold. High above the soft mossy ground 
the stately beeches rose flaming to the sky. 
Red and bronzed leaves trembled in the 
breath of the morning, and the sunbeams 
danced through their gorgeous array. White 
mists, like long processions, were flying down 
the slopes of the wood to their refuge in low 
reedy places, leaving crimson briars and 
golden bracken sparkling with diamonds of 
dew. 

As Nicolas left Montaigle farther behind 
him, the world seemed to expand, and with 
the new day a new life was opening for him, 
The gloom of the past weeks, unnatural to 
his age, began to pass away with the 
shadows of the old towers. Ghost stories 
began to seem absurd, like dreams; hope, 
and faith in the future, so much more easy 
than despair at fifteen, took possession of 
his mind. He heartily promised himself 
that one of these days, with strength and 
opportunity, he would show Jean de Vassy 
which was the better man of the two, and 
would pay him off for swaggering insults to 


himself and brutality to helpless 1|’Oiselet. 
Meanwhile, his new horse danced under him 
in the fresh woodland air ; his new sword had 
behaved well in its first trial that morning. 

The worst bit of the road was near the 
south-west boundary of the forest; not far 
beyond this it joined the road to Angers, 
which was fairly straight, while that to 
Saumur and Fontevrault struck off sharply 
to the left. At this difficult point the wood- 
land country rose rather suddenly from a 
tract of low marshy ground with thickets of 
rushes, and old many-stemmed thorns, now 
red with berries. A waste of brown bracken 
spread away from the road, deep in ruts, 
which climbed down from the forest itself to 
cross these lowlands. The road had been 
cut slantwise down the side of the hill, and 
even before leaving the forest it was very 
steep, rough and stony. In older times it 
had often been impassable, and was so now 
in the worst weather. Bad characters and 
people of the road had been wont to lurk 
about the foot of the hill, watching for 
travellers in difficulty. The place was called 
le Coin des Larrons, and even now bore a 
doubtful reputation. Jacquot’s pistols were 
readier than ever, and his eyes glancing 
nervously from side to side, as he followed 
his young master. 

But to-day one would have said there was 
no living creature within a mile, except the 
squirrels that raced up into the fir-trees. 
All the country beyond the wood lay at their 
feet, lonely and still in the autumn sunshine; 
there was hardly a sound except the plunging 
and sliding of the horses in a torrent of 
loose stones. 

“One would say all the thieves in France 
had had the making of this road!” cried the 
young chevalier. 

As he spoke his horse shied so violently 
that he nearly lost his seat. 

* What is that?” he exclaimed, recovering 
himself, ‘* Jacquot, Jacquot, here!” 

“Oh, Monsieur, it’s nothing,” cried honest 
Jacquot, his teeth beginning to chatter. 
“Ride on, in Heaven’s name, this is not a 
place to stop! ” 
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But Nico had already jumped to the 
ground, and he had to push on and catch at 
the bridle ; the horse stood quietly enough 
now. 

They were at a sharp turn in the hill, 
where a group of tall beeches almost over- 
hung the road. Among their mossy roots, 
quite visible from the road, something white 
was lying, partly wrapped in a great crimson 
cloak. It was not on a level with the road, 
and Nico, before reaching it, had to swing 
himself up a few yards of bank through 
which lower roots made a strong tracery. 

Jacquot vociferated in vain. 

“Monsieur Nico—it is no concern of 
ours. Some trick of thieves or of the Evil 
One ”—he crossed himself, and swore softly 
under his breath. ‘ Monsieur Nico, what is 
it? What has he got there, au nom de e 

Nico turned his head ; he was white to 
the lips. 

“ Hold your tongue, fool,” he said. “It 
is Mademoiselle Renée.” 

“Oh no, no!” Jacquot trembled 
mightily. “It is some phantom,” he 
muttered. ‘“ Holy Mary and all the blessed 
saints preserve us, for this must be the work 
of the devil! But let me see——” He 
loosened a pistol and edged the horses 
gradually nearer the side of the road, 

“Stay where you are,” cried Nicolas 
sternly. 

He knelt beside Renée in utter bewilder- 
ment. It was herself, alive, sleeping, in the 
midst of tumbled curls and crimson wrap- 
pings. It was the same child to whom he 
had said good-bye last night, in the safety of 
her own room. ‘The stories of the peasants 
were true then, it seemed: for what but 
supernatural power could have carried her 
all these miles across the forest? Her 
mother’s doing, surely : and he had laughed 
at tales of that passing phantom, which after 
all must have been real. Yet, even as the 
boy gazed and wondered, his brain was 
struggling to find some reasonable explan- 
ation. He had no turn for mystery, and 
hated it; except as concerned with those 
great truths which he believed without ques- 
tion. But they were on a different plane. 

Renée woke when Nicolas touched her, 
opening sleepy eyes as bewildered as his 
own. 

“ Nico! Where am I?” she said, and 
held out her arms, 





He kissed her without answering, and 
stroked back her hair. She was cold, and 
shivered suddenly. He drew the cloak 
round her, and rubbed her hands between 
his own. 

“But where am I?” the child repeated. 
“ How did I come here Ff” 

* You are out in the forest, dear little one, 
but how you came here—I wish I knew! 
Can you remember anything about it? 
What is the last thing you remember ? ” 

“T don’t know. Let me look—is that 
your new horse? Do put me on his back. 
I should like a ride of all things. But how 
did you find me—where is Agathe? How 
did I come here, Nico?” 

“God knows! I don’t,” the boy 
answered, staring at her with such a com- 
pletely puzzled air that she began to laugh. 

“Tt’s nice out here, like fairyland. It’s 
like one of l’Oiselet’s stories—but I didn’t 
think they were true. Now, Nico, you can 
put me on your horse and carry me off into 
the world, and we shall be a prince and 
princess and have adventures, and if we 
come to any wicked people, you will fight 
for me, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, that I will. But, Renée, Renée, 
who brought you out of the chateau? 
Seriously, what are we to do? Must I take 
you back there ?” 

Nico frowned distractedly, with two 
fingers pressed on his forehead. His brain 
refused to work in presence of such a 
problem. 

“Take me back? No, indeed you shall 
not,” Mademoiselle Renée at once decided, 
and she now looked brilliantly happy, even 
mischievous, sitting up among her wrappings. 
“No, my little Nico, if they have lost me, 
they may find me. It is a pretty game of 
hide-and-seek. HowTI shall laugh at Agathe 
when I see her again!” 

“But Monsieur your father ”» Nico 
tried to argue, but she laughed and put 
her hand over his mouth. 

** He doesn’t love me,” she said. ‘“ Nor 
Monsieur le Comte, nor Madame la Com- 
tesse, nor that horrid Jean. I have only you 
in the world—I am your little sister 





she 





said so, Nico—I understood, and I remem- 
ber, though I am a little girl. So, you see, 
you are going away, and you must take me 
with you, dear.” 

She laughed in his face, for never did 
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chosen knight look more 
puzzled or more dis- 
tressed. He kissed the 
little hand, but did not 
move; and meanwhile 
Jacquot had something 
to do in keeping the 
two horses quiet in the 
road. He was com- 
pletely mystified, and 
just too far off to hear 
what the young creatures 
said to each other among 
the beech-holes. 

“Ah, mon Diea!” 
sighed Nicolas. ‘“ And 
you remember nothing of 
last night or this morn- 
ing, Renée? You cannot 
tell at all who brought 
you here? When I left 
you last night, Agathe 
was there, and you were 
asleep in yourown room.” 

“Oh yes, I know. 
She woke me after you 
went away, and made 
me drink hot milk with 
a sweet taste in it. I 
liked it—and then I 
suppose I went to sleep 
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again. Since then, I 
know nothing.” 

“A sweet taste!” the boy repeated 
dreamily. 


“ Yes, sweet and funny. I wish I could 
have some now, Nico: I’m hungry.” 

“ Hungry ! and I have nothing,” Nico ex- 
claimed in despair. “Come, dear, I see 
some briars over there ; let us gather some 
blackberries. They will be better than 
nothing, and then we must think. If I 
daly knew how it was! Could Agathe pos- 
sibly—but no! ” 

‘“No, no, somebody must have carried 
me, and Agathe can only just lift me, I am 
so big now. T'll tell you—it was my 
guardian angel.” 

“If only I understood !—but there’s only 
one thing to do—I must take her back to 
Montaigle,” he sighed to himself. ‘ Poor 
child! I might find some breakfast for her 
at old Guillaume’s by the way.” 

Renée had sprung to her feet and was 
standing, a slender little white figure, by 
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‘Renée woke when Nicolas touched her” 


the tree. Whoever had brought her away 
from home, she was carefully and warmly 
dressed ; a hood, which had fallen off, had 
been tied over her dark curls. Nicolas 
rose more slowly, his eyes still full of 
wonder. He had a new idea that the child 
might have been drugged and carried off— 
but then, by whom, and why had she been 
left alone here? He was thinking so hard 
that he forgot the blackberries. L’Oiselet’s 
look and words came back to him—* the 
good God will see to that!” That meant, 
the Saint-Gervais should not take Renée 
away to Paris ; but what could a crippled, 
helpless being like l’Oisclet do? 

“Come, what are you thinking about?” 
the child said, and put her hand in his— 
when suddenly Jacquot in the road gave 
a cry: 

** Monsieur Nico—Monsieur—here comes 
the coach of Madame l’Abbesse de Fonte- 
vrault !” 
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“ Dieu merci!” cried the boy. “Ah yes, 
Renée, it was your guardian angel who 
brought you here.” 

He felt suddenly illuminated. This was 
why Renée’s friend, still unknown, had 
brought her through the forest and laid her 
here beside the road, in a place where the 
coach must pass very slowly, and where 
the Abbess’s people could not fail to see 
her. Still, it was very strange that she should 
have been left here unguarded, a prey for 
any wild beast, human or other, who might 
be prowling about the lonely precincts of the 
Coin des Larrons. These thoughts flashed 
through the lad’s mind as he hastily threw 
the great cloak once more round the child 
and lifted her down the bank into the clearer 
light of the road. 

“Go a few yards up the hill, and stop 
Madame Il’Abbesse,” he said to Jacquot, 
staring and gaping with curiosity, 

Renée clung to his hand as they waited. 

“ But if my Aunt de Rochechouart takes 
me, you must come too,” she said. 

“No, chérie.” 

The Abbess’s mounted escort came clat- 
tering noisily along, the sunshine catching 
their points of steel—Barnabé, Pierre, Marc, 
Michel and the rest, with Philippe, rather 
Judas-faced, brother-in-law of Giraud the 
porter. In another moment, crowding round 
the sharp turn in the road, all these horses 
and men seemed to flow like a torrent 
round Jacquot and his two horses. There 
was a sudden confusion, plunging and shout- 
ing; then at Barnabeé’s orders the men drew 
up on the other side, and the postillions 
stopped the coach as it jolted round the 
corner, just before beginning the steepest 
descent of the hill. 

The terrified face of Mére de la Mothaye 
appeared at the window. She had just been 
devoutly giving thanks for their happy escape 
from the Chateau de Montaigle, and for a 
safe journey through the depths of the 
forest. Now she thought that all the robbers 
in Anjou had assembled in this wild place to 
bar the way. 

“One of the coach-horses has a stone in 
his foot, probably,” said the Abbess from her 
corner. ‘ The road seems to be worse than 
when we came, a week ago.” 

On the front seat of the coach, between 
two nuns who supported him, lay l’Oiselet, 
white with pain, for this journey, which gave 
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him intense mental joy, was physical agony. 
But he bore the jolting without a groan, 
though his body was a mass of bruises and 
all his bones seemed out of joint, and he felt 
as if he could not live to reach Fontevrault. 
When the sudden stoppage came, he lifted 
his head, flushing and smiling with such a 
rapture in his great blue eyes that the 
nearest nun stared at him in half-suspicious 
wonder. The Abbess’s eye was also caught 
for a moment by the change in the boy’s 
suffering face, and she remembered it after- 
wards. 

Since leaving Montaigle her mind had 
been occupied with one thought, one ques- 
tion: how was she to gain possession of 
the child, Diane’s child, in spite of pre- 
judices, plots, and family arrangements ? 
Now, in some utterly mysterious fashion, 
the child was brought to her coach-door. 
The Mére de la Mothaye drew back with 
a pious exclamation, and the Abbess had 
had hardly time to come forward, when 
Nicolas d’Aumont lifted Renée to the coach- 
step, and from there to her arms. They 
closed round the little slender form in a 
clasp that was not likely to be loosened 
again. The Abbess laughed, but her dark 
eyes filled suddenly with tears. 

“Mon Dieu! Monsieur le Chevalier !” she 
exclaimed ; and Nicolas never forgot the 
look she fixed upon him. “Have you done 
this?” she said. “ Have you carried off our 
little Renée for me? Your first campaign, 
and truly a successful one !” 

“ Madame! No, I have done nothing,” 
answered Nicolas, blushing crimson. “I wish 
I had——” 

It was part of the Mortemart charm, 
perhaps, to make men feel how easy it would 
be, under those inspiring eyes, to fetch the 
moon out of the sky or an enemy’s flag from 
the centre of a besieged city. 

“Who did it then?” said the Abbess. 

Nicolas stood by the door and told her 
how he had found the child. 

“Strange! And she knows nothing ? 
Well, my Renée, I hope you are your real 
self, and not a fairy changeling.” 

“Yes, ma tante, I am real,” said the 
child. 

The nuns were nodding their heads with- 
in, the grooms were chattering in low tones 
without. They had all heard of the phantom 


of the night, and all, therefore, had their 
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explanation ready. Even the Abbess’s 
shrewd mind was puzzled; but she looked 
again at l’Oiselet’s beaming eyes, at the 
flushing and fading cheeks as his little 
mistress smiled at him, and somehow 
suspected an explanation. She asked no 
questions, however, till the journey was 
over, but immediately ordered her stove 
to be lighted and some soup warmed for 
Renée, holding her all the time and saying 
softly : “‘Chére Diane—I have her at last— 
and against all the world I will keep her 
safely.” 

** Madame—how will you keep her?” 
murmured the Mére de la Mothaye, with 
visions of angry fathers and cousins, only 
too much right on their side, storming the 
Abbey of Fontevrault. 

“ Easily,” said Gabrielle de Rochechou- 
art with a touch of haughtiness. “1 shall 
write to the King.” 

The coach rumbled on down the stony 
hill, turned to the left, and disappeared, 
outriders and all, on the flat and lonely road 
to Saumur. Nicolas, who had remounted, 
rode by the door as far as the parting of the 
roads, and then with a low bow and flourish 
of his hat disappeared out of his little play- 
fellow’s life, this time, as it seemed, finally. 
Her new aunt’s utmost tenderness could 
hardly console Renée. 

When all were gone, there was a rustling 
of the bracken on the steep slope of the 
wood above the Coin des Larrons, a few 
yards only from the group of beeches where 
Renée had been laid by her mysterious 
conductors. All the time, any one who had 
examined the hill closely might have seen 
the barrel of a musket peeping through the 
brown and russet mass of bracken and 
briars, and the long dark face of a crouching 
giant behind it. No wild animal could have 
lain more motionless, noiselessly waiting for 
its prey, than Grand-Gui as he kept guard 
over Mademoiselle Renée asleep. But the 
affair was safely over now. He rose to his 
full height, looked and listened cautiously up 
and down the road, gave a great yawn and 
a tremendous stretch, then plunged into 
the thickets and took a straight line across 
the forest to his father’s hut near its other 
boundary. 


In the dusky evening of the fourth day 
from this, Joli-gars and Agathe met in their 
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usual trysting-place under the great chestnut 
by the chapel. Agathe had much to say to 
her young lover, for the events of the last 
few days had drawn them together, she had 
been satisfied with his conduct and her own, 
and she was quite aware that the news she 
brought him to-night would not be very 
welcome. Healready knew that a messenger 
had come from Madame de Fontevrault, 
setting the Marquis’s mind at rest as to the 
safety of his little daughter, so that orders 
had been given to stop the search which had 
gone on furiously ever since she disappeared, 
and in which he and his brother had taken 
an active share, while Agathe wept and tore 
her hair like any tragic actress. Her story 
was that she had awaked, that fatal morning, 
to find the child gone. It seemed that no 
one about the chateau could even guess at 
any explanation, except the awful one that 
Madame la Marquise had herself borne 
Renée away from the fate she dreaded for 
her. Even the Comte de Saint-Gervais, 
though he suspected everybody, could posi- 
tively accuse no one, and his wife was quite 
carried away by terror and superstition. 
Jean had confided to her his story of the 
spectre in the chapel: the stories of the 
servants all tended the same way: and after 
putting off their journey for one day, the 
Saint-Gervais departed for Paris, leaving a 
mystery behind them. The Comte assured 
his cousin Montaigle that it would be un- 
ravelled some day: but the Marquis shook 
his head and looked at him wildly. 

“ How can we tell?” he said. 
we know anything—anything ?” 

‘“We know what our reason teaches us, 
my dear Mathieu. Depend upon it, this is 
some foul play, and no spirit has anything to 
do with it.” 

But Mathieu would not listen, and his 
cousin went away muttering : 

“ Best leave these lunatics to come to 
their right minds. As they have infected 
Frangoise and that noodle of a boy, the 
affairfor the present is hopeless.” 

Madame de Fontevrault’s letter did not 
clear up the mystery. It assured Monsieur 
de Montaigle of his child’s safety: but how 
she came to that side of the forest, where 
young d’Aumont found her, was still un- 
known. Very decidedly the Abbess took for 
granted that the child would now remain 
with her: indeed, she said that a command 
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from the highest quarters would alone make 
her resign her charge, received in so mys- 
terious a fashion. She asked whether her 
good cousin would send his reply by the 
hands of Renée’s own waiting-woman; and 
this news, that she was going the next day to 
Fontevrault, was what Agathe had to tell 
Joli-gars that evening. 

She felt his strong hands tremble a little, 
but could hardly see his face in the darkness 
under the tree. 

“ [ do assure you,” she said, “I felt so 
wicked when the poor old master gave me 
my orders, I very nearly went down on my 
knees and told him all. His face looked so 
grey, so thin, I thought he would follow 
Madame before long—and when they two 
meet, Joli-gars, and when she tells him she 
had nothing to do with it, what a set of 
traitors he will think us all !” 

“Qh no, he will laugh and be pleased 
with us,” Joli-gars said cheerfully. “He 
will say we were quite right to do what she 
wished. He will forgive us in a moment. 
How would he feel in Paradise, if those Saint- 
Gervais demons had taken the demoiselle ?” 

“Still Iam sorry to have deceived him, 
though it was for his good. He meant to 
be kind to us in his way—to you and me.” 

“How was that?” The clutch of Joli-gars, 
which she had rashly allowed by way of 
farewell, became suddenly tighter. 

“Take care, elephant! When Madame 
la Comtesse was going to carry the child 
away without me, he invented a nice little 
plan to comfort me. It was to marry you— 
do you hear ?—and live in one of his houses 
in the village. Gently—let me go, or I will 
not say a word more.” 

‘** What did you say ?” murmured Joli-gars 
tenderly. 

“T thanked Monsieur le Marquis, and 
said I did not wish it.” 

“ Mechante! ‘That was not true.” 

“ Indeed it was.” 

“Tt is not true now, then. You shall go 
back to Monsieur le Marquis, and tell him 
to send some one else to Fontevrault. You 
are not made to be shut up with a crowd of 
nuns. Tell him you will marry your poor 
Charlot, and will live with him in the little 
house in the village. Come, I have deserved 
this reward.” 

“You have deserved nothing at all.” 

What! Not for acting ghost, and terri- 
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fying Madame la Comtesse and the whole 
chateau and village out of their seven senses, 
and carrying Mademoiselle Renée safe off 
into the forest till that beast Grand-Gui took 
her out of my very arms, and almost woke 
her too soon! Not deserved anything for 
all that—for risking life and limb to obey 
your orders, Ma’mselle! Did you think a 
kiss and a word would do—that I could be 
whistled down the wind till we were both 
old and grey-headed—voyons donc !” 

“ Mon petit Charlot, let me tell you, you 
are rather too bold. I have never promised 
you anything, remember, and if you are so 
scornful and so impatient, you may lose 
what you have already. Come, you know 
there is not another man at Montaigle that I 
ever speak to, and after you have done so 
much for our little lady, you will not grudge 
me to her now. I know how the child 
wants me—and, after all, neither she nor I 
need spend all our lives at Fontevrault.” 

“Tf there is not another man at Mont- 
aigle, there may be at Fontevrault.” 

“Monks and grooms! You really area 
little foolish this evening. Nobody so tall 
as you—I can wager that safely.” 

«‘T have to stoop rather far, to be sure !” 

“Hush! Stand still!” Agathe whis- 
pered suddenly. 

Joli-gars had half lifted her off her feet in 
an embrace which she did not refuse him. 
He stopped her now with a silent kiss, but 
she struggled from him, and they stood 
breathless hand in hand, listening to slow 
uncertain steps that were approaching the 
chapel door from the courtyard. There was 
the tapping of a cane against uneven stones 
in the twilight. 

Agathe and Joli-gars watched from the 
deep shadow where they stood, and saw the 
little Marquis pass before them, bent and 
tottering like an old man of eighty. Then 
the chapel door creaked as he pushed it open 
and stepped into the dim interior. As he 
went he muttered something, but all that 
they could hear was one name, dwelt upon 
and repeated : 

“ Diane—Diane !” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ABBRY GARDEN 


THE garden at Fontevrault was never more 
lovely or more attractive than on a certain 
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afternoon in May. A perfect warmth, a 
light clear air with none of the oppressiveness 
of summer ; early pink roses clustering against 
the white walls and archways half hidden by 
heavy masses of ancient ivy, and mixing 
their sweetness with the sharper scent of 
young walnut leaves, brought out by the sun 
after a shower. Down from the great church 
and the wide courts and quadrangles where 
old walnut-trees grew, the long ranges of 
buildings, the shady quiet cloister, there led 
the garden avenue of tall limes, not yet in 
blossom, all their delicate young leaves damp 
and shining, softly shaken by the wind and 
the birds. Somebody was playing the organ 
in the church, and the stately music, which 
followed a stranger down the avenue, also 
filled those white courts where windows 
stood open, where the young pensionnaires 
sat at their needlework, a nun reading to 
them softly and monotonously in the sleepy 
afternoon. In other rooms, other inmates 
of the Abbey, nuns, guests, servants, carried 
on their peaceful employments with that 
solemn music in their ears. 

Going on down the avenue, it faded 
gradually away and the song of the birds 
took its place, the deep sweet whistle of the 
loriot, as his gold plumage flashed among 
the leaves, distinguished among the many 
birds of the garden; the thrushes, the black- 
birds, joyfully anticipating a fine feast of fruit, 
for the Abbess loved her feathered boarders ; 
and then lower down, the nightingales. 
But that was when one had passed along the 
tall avenue and plunged into the shadowy 
path under the charmilles, the alleys of clipped 
limes which bordered most of the garden, 
leading to sunny spaces of grass or golden 
gravel, where roses again bloomed luxuriantly, 
here and there hanging over the stone edge 
of a fountain where Cupids watched the 
water-lilies and the gold and silver fish. 
Terraces with flights of stone steps broke 
the level of the garden, dividing one series 
of alleys and parterres from another. There 
seemed to be room for many romances in 
such a region of mingled sweetness and 
formality, where the shady walks might lead 
on for ever under the thick arches of leaves, 
nightingale-haunted. Indeed, this convent 
garden knew histories beyond those of the 
nuns who walked there sometimes in their 
hours of recreation. The Abbess’s guests 
were many and worldly at certain times in 
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the year, from Madame de Montespan in her 
fallen greatness, beautiful, passionate, ner- 
vous, miserable, to all the men and women 
of fashion, of learning, of science, who loved 
and reverenced Madame de Fontevrault. 
Here they came for peace and quiet, for 
religious retreat, for advice, for family 
meetings, and if they went back much the 
same into a world not particularly moral, who 
can say that the influence of Fontevrault, 
its splendid church services, its irreproachable 
inner life, was altogether wasted ? If Madame 
Gabrielle was very tolerant, she was never 
wrongly indulgent to herself or to others. 
Custom would not allow an Abbess of Fonte- 
vrault to shut herself out from the world ; 
but one Abbess after another had proved 
that she knew how to be the salt of the 
world. 

The garden had royal recollections : to go 
no farther back, the little Queen Mary Stuart 
played there at six years old, when she was 
brought to visit Madame Louise de Bourbon. 
Henry IV., King of Navarre, walked there 
with his aunt, Madame Eléonore de Bourbon. 
The great Mademoiselle, in the reign of 
Madame Jeanne Baptiste de Bourbon, spent 
a few days at Fontevrault with the unusual 
result of being bored. Her only amusement 
there was the gambols of a poor crazy nun 
behind the bars of her cage. 

“Lire, batir, jardiner”—these were the 
three chief pleasures of Madame Gabrielle 
de Rochechouart. When not busy with the 
thousand affairs of her community, to which 
she and her secretaries attended diligently 
for several hours of every day, she was 
reading Greek or French philosophy, improv- 
ing the buildings of the Abbey, beautifying 
the garden ; and here in summer she spent 
all the time she could spare, read and wrote 
here, entertained circles of friends here, 
directing her labourers meanwhile, watching 
the growth of her trees with all the interest 
of her contemporary, Madame de Sévigné. 

There was an alcove at the end of one of 
those dark leafy corridors, built of white 
stone, with roses arching its entrance and a 
large lilac-bush close by. It was furnished 
with a stone seat, two or three stools and a 
table, and it looked out into a sunny space 
of grass where a fountain was always playing. 
The soft splash of the water, the voice of a 
nightingale just now and then in the shade, 
chimed sweetly in with the rich low tones of 
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Madame Gabrielle, sitting that afternoon in 
her favourite garden refuge, and reading in 
the ears of one listener from a favourite 
book—La Fontaine’s “ Fables” —which she 
appreciated more wisely than the general 
public of that day. Her listener, sitting 
upright on a high stool, her hands discreetly 
folded over a piece of white embroidery 
just finished, was not quite so attentive as 
she ought to have been. A perfectly brought- 
up young lady of sixteen, in the black dress 
and formal cap of a convent pupil, her lovely 
eyes and mouth spoke of dreams of life far 
outside the convent wall. The dress was 
growing oddly inappropriate to Mademoiselle 
de Montaigle, who had now worn it for six 
years and a half. Still,a child in her impetu- 
ous loving ways, she was a woman in beauty 
and wilfulness. Only two people in the 
convent could really manage Renée; it had 
always been so; the Abbess herself and the 
Abbess’s niece, Louise de Rochechouart de 
Mortemart, now her aunt’s chapelaine, the 
Mére de la Mothaye having become Grand 
Prioress. Herself a girl of sixteen when 
Renée was brought to Fontevrault, Louise 
had taken charge of the child, had become 
her “little mother” ; and though her grave 
and thoughtful nature was unlike Renée’s in 
every way, she had won and kept her devoted 
love. Now Renée was a reasonable being, 
and discipline was no longer necessary ; but 
there was always a certain barrier between 
her and her young companions, owing partly 
to her relationship with the Abbess, partly 
to the strange circumstances of her home 
and of her coming to the Abbey; and 
Madame Gabrielle kept Diane’s child as 
constantly near herself as possible, read with 
her, trained her, till some of the community 
wondered whether Mademoiselle de Mont- 
aigle was meant to follow in the steps of 
Mademoiselle de Mortemart. The guests 
who flocked to the Abbey in Lent and in 
September made their remarks—had the 
little heiress really developed a vocation ?— 
they saw no signs of it; or if not, why did 
not some of her distinguished connections 
come forward to arrange a marriage for her? 
Was her extraordinary old father too mad to 
be approached on the subject? It was said 
at Versailles that the only person who ever 
saw him was his cousin Saint-Gervais, who 
went down to Montaigle every winter to 
hunt with him. But Saint-Gervais was not 
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a gossip, and held his tongue discreetly as 
to past, present and future. And no one 
ventured to interrogate the Abbess of Fonte- 
vrault. 

After reading a few of her most admired 
fables, the Abbess paused and looked at 
Renée’s soft young profile, the dreamy gaze 
that watched a bird perched on Cupid’s 
shoulder ready to bathe in the fountain, the 
smiling mouth, the graceful turn of head 
and neck about which dark curls rippled, 
escaping from cap and ribbon. 

“« What are you thinking of, child ?” said 
Madame de Fontevrault suddenly. 

The clear pale skin became rosy. Renée 
came back to the present, lifting her long 
eyelashes with a little air of surprise. 

“Ts it the truth you want, madame?” 


“Certainly. What was the last fable I 
read?” 

‘“‘T don’t know.” 

“Precisely. Well?” 


“T was thinking of Nico. I wonder if I 
shall ever see him again. I wonder where 
he is now. No one knows how good he 
was to me, when I was a naughty little girl. 
Do you know where he is, dear aunt ?” 

“No. I suppose he is doing his duty— 
as we all must.” 

‘‘ Duty is a dry sort of thing,” said Renée 
with a sigh. 

The Abbess was silent. No one in the 
world, not even her oldest friends, except 
perhaps the sister she so heartily loved and 
pitied, ever talked to her with the freedom 
of this girl. Her niece Louise, one day to 
be her successor, in whom her confidence 
was perfect, was all obedient reverence in 
her presence, and neither her nuns nor her 
guests could ever forget the position she 
held, gently as she used it. But the child 
Renée—well, there were explanations, and 
Madame de Fontevrault could never bring 
herself to check that fearless nature. 
Renée had learnt a love for her own gentle 
mother of a kind long before its time in 
the world at large; her early childhood had 
known very little restraint ; and, besides this, 
the Abbess watched with amusement some 
of the characteristics of Mathieu de Mont- 
aigle, his plain speech, his unworldliness, his 
pride and resolute will, in the child he had 
been forced to confide to her care. There 


was no danger that Renée would fail in 
keeping any rules of -outward etiquette, 
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when she and her second mother were not 
alone ; so the Abbess let this state of things 
alone, and in her heart loved it. 

“Come here,” she said, pointing to her 
footstool, and in a moment Renée was at 
her feet. 

She laid down her beautiful La Fontaine, 
bound in blue morocco with her arms on 
the side; took off the girl’s cap and twisted 
her fingers in her hair, curling it and playing 
with it. 

“We must not dream of the past, my 
Renée,” she said. “It is your future that I 
have to think of now, child, and the past 
has nothing to do with it. Do you ever 
reflect that you cannot stay at Fontevrault 
for ever?” 

“Why not? 
you.” 

“You have a father, and you have large 
estates waiting for you, and a husband, and 
a position as one of the great ladies of 
France. I have tried to educate my Renée 
for all that, and I do not fear that she will 
discredit me at Versailles. The less so, that 
the Court is very different now—better, I 
suppose,” and she sighed. ‘Some people 
find it dull, I believe ; but you will not miss 
what you have never known.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Renée, “ but I should 
have liked to live in the days of the 
Regency or the Fronde, when people had 
adventures. I think a dull Court must be 
something ridiculous.” 

The Abbess smiled. “As long as human 
nature lasts,” she said, “there will be ad- 
ventures of one kind or another; and 
morality gains, no doubt, by civilisation. 
Yes, these changes make it easier for people 
to be good. You hardly know what society 
was five-and-twenty years ago, when’ your 
dear mother and I were at the Abbaye aux 
Bois. You have fallen on better times, 
Renée. Now listen, my dear. My brother, 
your uncle de Vivonne, writes of a young 
gentleman in the south whose fortune and 
estates would match your own——” 

Renée shook her curls violently. No, 
no, I will have nothing to do with him.” 

“ A little less haste, mademoiselle, if you 
please. It is possible that this splendid 
marriage may not be offered to you. At 
least a dozen families are fighting for the 
honour. And then, the young man is a 
ward of his Majesty’s, and our family interest 


I have no mother but 
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at Court is not what it was, though as to 
myself my confidence in the King’s friend- 
ship is always strong. Still my brother 
thinks the arrangement not improbable. He 
is working for you. If the offer is made, I 
shall accept it with enthusiasm.” 

“ And my father—what would he say ?” 

“He could not refuse a suggestion from 
such high quarters.” 

As the Abbess spoke, she remembered 
the Saint-Gervais intrigues of old. She had 
heard no more of those family plots. She 
had done her duty by Diane and saved her 
child, and was now on the brink of arrang- 
ing a really good marriage for her. But it 
was never quite safe to reckon without 
Renée. 

“ Madame, I am convinced that I have a 
vocation. When I tell you that, you will 
not drive me into any marriage.” 

The girl spoke low and hurriedly, without 
looking up. The Abbess frowned and 
flushed a little. 

* As you are the only person convinced, 
you will not expect me to listen to you. And 
how you contradict yourself! With one 
breath you wish for adventures, with the 
next you ask to be shut up for life in a con- 
vent.” 

“Tt is the happiest place in the world.” 

“That may be, but it is not a life-long 
home for you. Remember, Renée, I will 
hear no more of this. Vocation, indeed ! 
little trifler} You ought to do penance for 
even mentioning the word.” 

As she spoke, a small figure in black 
came limping swiftly out of the shade of 
the limes. It was l’Oiselet, a boy no longer, 
but the thinnest, smallest, most spiritual- 
looking creature that ever led an active life 
among his fellows. The Abbess’s page, 
secretary, private musician, confidential 
servant, he had been now for more than six 
years the most familiar and most trusted 
figure outside the actually cloistered world 
of Fontevrault. His bright eyes saw every- 
thing, his clever brain found no combination 
too difficult, his heart seemed one flame of 
unselfish devotion. L’Oiselet had long ago 
confessed to his new mistress the manner in 
which Mademoiselle Renée had been spirited 
away from Montaigle ; but that confession 
had gone no farther, and as the foresters had 
carefully held their tongues, the chateau and 
the forest, with a well-proved ghost-story, 
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“**We must not dream of the past, my Renée’” 


were more than ever places of awe to the 
neighbourhood. 

“ Madame,” said l’Oiselet, coming forward, 
“a messenger from the King.’ 

He looked at Renée with his brightest 
smile, and muttered something about “a 
visitor,” but the Abbess took no notice of 
that. She rose instantly, saying to Renée, 
‘Wait for me here,” and walked away through 
the shadows, rather slowly and heavily, in 
her long white habit. 

Renée beckoned to the dwarf, but he 
shook his head and hurried off by a side 
pathway, his face rippling with laughter. 
L’Oiselet’s manhood had developed some 
mischief in him, as well as other talents. 

The unnamed visitor, who had ridden up 
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to the gate rather doubtfully, and’ was not 
even entirely reassured by meeting such an 
old friend and being begged to wait till 
the royal messenger just arrived had been 
announced to Madame, was somewhat awed 
and puzzled when the dwarf, returning, led 
him across courts and down what seemed 
endless avenues, where the organ’s rolling 
music pursued him solemnly. ‘lhe stranger 
would have talked to lOiselet, would have 
asked where he was leading him, but in these 
mysterious precincts, all religious and dim, 
this cautious gliding through the deep shade 
of long dark alleys, talking seemed a difficulty. 
In fact l’Oiselet laid his finger on his lip, 
shook his head and would say nothing. At 
last they came to a place where frogs and 
nightingales made an odd discordant chorus, 
and there, sitting on the stone edge of a 
large old fountain, poking among the wet 
leaves with a stick, was a girl, bareheaded, 
with dark locks in lovely disorder, and a face 
like a flower above her plain and severe black 
dress. 

“ Mademoiselle!” cried the ringing tones 
of l’Oiselet, and then as she sprang to her 
feet— La voila, monsieur!” he said to his 
companion, and gently withdrew into the 
shadow. 

Renée stood with startled eyes and lips 
apart. She sawa grave, dignified, handsome 
young man in travelling dress, hat in hand, 
who bowed low and then stood gazing with 
an incredulous, bewildered air. Was it 
really——no, impossible—this was a grown-up 
lady—then his fine blue eyes blazed suddenly, 
the wonder in them breaking into joy. She 
came to him lightly where he stood, still 
almost in the darkness of the lime alley, 
laughed, and held up both her arms, lifting 
her face to his with the most enchanting 
look, in its perfect innocence, that ever 
welcomed a lover. 

“ Nico—mon frére ‘s 

Her face was hidden on the young soldier’s 
breast, while he strained her in his arms and 
covered her hair with kisses. A merry 
chuckle from the underwood did not disturb 
them. Renée quite forgot that she was grown 
up, till Nico’s kisses became too evidently 
not those of a brother. Then she tried to 
release herself, but it was not so easy. Both 
were laughing, his arm still round her, her 
two hands clasped in one of his, the dark 
and fair heads touching, while in a wild and 
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happy and half-shy excitement they talked 
their childhood over again, when the Abbess 
returned after an absence that seemed to her 
long, and found them sitting in her alcove 
together. 

For a few moments she stood motionless, 
looking at them, and they were not disturbed 
by her soft approach. The extraordinary sight 
—for a .convent garden—did not horrify 
Madame Gabrielle, though itcertainly startled 
her. She stood smiling, with tears in her 
dark eyes, with the King’s letter in her hand. 
“ And the vocation—ah, Renée!” she said 
to herself. 

It was pretty, but it could not go on. 
“ Monsieur d’Aumont!” she said aloud. 

The young man looked up and saw the 
kind beautiful face under the black veil, 
with a certain sternness beneath the smile. 
In a moment he was at her feet, reverently 
kissing her ring—and Renée too was there. 

**‘ Madame—dear aunt—do you see him ? 
You are not angry? It is my Nico, and we 
love each other—we always did, you know. 
And you will not make any marriage for me, 
dearest aunt, because I never, never “ 

“ Hush, Renée,” said the Abbess. The 
sternness conquered now, for this was serious. 
*« Be reasonable, or I shall send you at once 
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to spend a week alone in a cell on bread 


and water. Rise, Monsieur. I donot know 
what excuse you can make for yourself. i 





“But it was all my fault,” broke in 
Renée. 
“ Be silent. I have not forgotten, Mon- 


sieur, my late cousin’s affection for you, 
or that you were brought up with this young 
girl as brother and sister. I forget nothing. 
Otherwise, the very least I should do would 
be to have you conducted out of the Abbey 
at once by my servants. And pray how do 
you come to be here at all ?” 

“ ] was brought here, Madame—to your 
presence, as I thought,” Nicolas answered, 
with what dignity he might. ‘ Pardon me— 
I forgot—the joy was too great , 

‘‘T understand. You found yourself here 
by some mistake—which must never happen 
again—and you forgot, as she did, that 
Mademoiselle de Montaigle was no longer a 
child to be played with. However, Monsieur, 
I might have expected you to remember all 
that she herself did not.” 

“Tt is true, Madame,” the young fellow 
said, and blushed. 

He perceived that he had committed a 
tremendous breach of etiquette, and also that 
Madame de Fontevrault was treating both 

















‘Sitting on the stone edge of a large old fountain” 
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‘* They stood before the Abbess like two naughty children” 


him and Renée with great gentleness. It 
was lucky, certainly, that she had not come 
upon the scene alittle earlier. Renée hung 
her head, pouting, with tears of pride and 
rebellion in her eyes. They stood before 
the Abbess like two naughty children, to be 
lectured and brought back to propriety. 
Then a bell began to ring in the distance. 

“Go, Renée,” said the Abbess; and 
Nicolas watched his little love as she walked 
away without a word or a look. 

And all the time a nightingale went on 
singing, but the charm of the garden was 
gone with Renée. 

‘‘ Now, Monsieur le Chevalier,” said the 
Abbess, turning to Nicolas with her most 
gracious smile, ‘‘ I am very happy to see you. 
I well remember that I invited you to visit 
me. Sit down there, and tell me what you 
have been doing since I saw you last.” 

Nico’s story was a short and simple one. 
He had been on frontier duty, he had 
roughed it a good deal, had thoroughly en- 
joyed his soldier life under Luxembourg, and 


now that his regiment had returned to 
Saumur he was on his way to visit his 
guardian at Montaigle. Therefore he 
had ventured to present himself at Fonte- 
vrault. 

The Abbess considered him thoughtfully. 
She had seldom seen a handsomer or a 
nobler-looking young man. The promise 
of his boyhood had been entirely fulfilled. 
And she, who had seen too much of courts 
and courtiers, admired with all her heart the 
simple manners of the soldier, who knew 
little of either. 

“ What a pity, Chevalier,” she said kindly, 
‘‘that you are not your own eldest brother, 
or at least a man of some estate and for- 
tune.” 

“For one reason, Madame, I regret it,” 
said Nicolas. 

‘‘Your reason is the same as mine,” she 
said. ‘ However, we must accept things as 
they are, and with courage and self-control. 
Have you heard anything,” she went on, 
after a moment’s thought, “of a marriage 
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that Monsieur de Montaigle is now arranging 
for Renée?” 

‘“« Nothing.” 
eyes. 

‘Neither had I, till an hour ago,” she 
said ; “‘and it annoys me, as my brother the 
Duc de Vivonne has already proposed to 
me a young gentleman who seems likely to 
be an excellent match for her.” 

“ And who is it that my guardian . 
Nicolas began, and his eyes glowed danger- 
ously. 

“Not the old story again, I trust! Of 
late years I have heard little of those 
persons. But I think Monsieur de Vassy 
succeeded in disenchanting my good cousin. 
I have some confidence in him, and, of 
course, in the protection of God. But I 
know nothing, except what this letter tells 
me. When you arrived, I was receiving a 
messenger from his Majesty. Ah! was it 
lOiselet who brought you into the garden ?” 

“Tt was, Madame—an old friend.” 

“And an indiscreet one. However, no 
matter. I forgive him. Listen, Chevalier.” 

In her soft full tones she read the King’s 
letter, Nicolas looking gloomily on the 
ground meanwhile : 


Nicolas blushed up to his 





‘* MADAME L’ABBESSE DE FONTEVRAULT, 

As a mark of my high esteem and affection 
for you, I consented some years ago to your 
taking charge, according to Madame her late 
mother’s desire, of the education of Made- 
moiselle de Montaigle. I understand that 
M. le Marquis de Montaigle is now arrang- 
ing a suitable marriage for his daughter, to 
which I shall give my consent, always pro- 
vided that no religious vocation interferes. 
You will understand me if I say, with all 
reverence for yourself and your Order, that 
I should regret any such obstacle in the case 
of Mademoiselle de Montaigle. Have the 
kindness to place no difficulty in the way of 
her returning to her father’s house. I have 
confidence in your good-will, and I know 
that your only desire will be to carry out my 
wishes in this matter. I commend myself 
to your prayers, and I pray God to have 
you, Madame Il’Abbesse de Fontevrault, in 
His holy keeping. 

* Louis.” 


The Abbess paused. Her companion 


looked up, fixing his eyes on her anxiously, 
but said nothing. 

“ This letter is law, of course,” she said. 
“If my cousin de Montaigle sends for his 
daughter, she must go—but not alone. I 
must send some one to take charge of her— 
and who? That puzzles me.” 

She spoke half to herself. 

“‘ Madame, I shall be there,” said Nicolas. 

The Abbess fairly laughed. 

“Excellent, Monsieur! You would be 
the perfection of a dame de compagnie. Do 
not be offended,” she added very kindly. 
“‘T have a good opinion of you, in spite of 
your little forgetfulness. Do you know, I 
have an ideal—I am an_ old - fashioned, 
romantic person? I believe it dates from 
days of chivalry, and much farther back than 
our Middle Ages—in fact from Plato, whom 
I have studied much, and who seems to me 
the type of human perfection. My ideal 
shows me a young man in your position, for 
instance, who holds himself superior to the 
temptations of his age and time. I can 
imagine him preserving a deep tenderness 
for a young girl he has known from her 
birth, and yet a perfect recognition of the 
insurmountable barrier which the circum- 
stances of life have set up between them. 
In your position you can never hope to 
marry. But your loyal devotion—call it 
love, if you like, for it is indeed a high kind 
of love—may be of the utmost value to 
Renée; that is, if you have the strength to 
protect her against a foolish fancy for your- 
self, as well as against all kinds of danger 
from without. Is it too much for human 
nature, Monsieur? Her dear mother, on 
her death-bed, wished that you had been in 
the place of Jean de Vassy. She trusted 
you as a boy; it would not surprise her that 
I am ready to trust you now. Yes—if I am 
obliged to part with my Renée, to send her 
back to her father’s house—though a dame 
de compagnie will be necessary—I shall be 
very glad to think that my ideal knight is 
there to guard her.” 

Nicolas stood up suddenly. 
right to warn me,” he muttered. “ Yes, I 
adore her. I had better go back at once to 
my regiment.” 

At that moment l’Oiselet appeared once 
more, flying upon the scene. ‘“ Madame— 
Madame la Comtesse de Saint-Gervais |” 


“You are 











CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 


IV.—TWO ORDINARY PEOPLE 


HE appearances of our Lord on Easter 
day illustrate the sovereignty of His 
love as much as the mystery of His 
body. In the early dawn, when 

the dew was still fresh upon the earth, Jesus 
revealed Himself to Mary Magdalene ; when 
it was noontide of the day, and men were 
hiding from the heat, He sought out St. 
Peter ; when it was towards evening, and 
the weary were returning from their labour, 
He joined Himself to Cleopas and his friends; 
and when darkness had fallen, and the 
doors were shut, He appeared unto the com- 
pany of the disciples. He showed Himself 
in Joseph’s garden and also in the garden of 
Gethsemane, upon the high road and in the 
upper room. Once He rewarded love, once 
He absolved penitence, once He enlightened 
darkness, once He came to confer grace upon 
His Church, but the interview which is 
described most carefully and tenderly is that 
which the Master had with the travellers to 
Emmaus. 

Our Master has a warm place in His heart 
for ordinary people. When Jesus seeks out 
two disciples on Easter day and Himself 
expounds to them the Scripture, journeying 
with them upon the road and entering into 
their homes, it is natural for us to take for 
granted that they must be distinguished 
persons in the Church, and be curious about 
their history. There have been many 
attempts to identify Cleopas, and to put a 
name upon his friend, but they have all 
come to nothing, for the only thing we know 
about the former is that we must not suppose 
him to be the same person as the Cleopas 
whose wife stood at the Cross, because, 
although the words are the same in our 
English Bible—the Cleopas of St. John’s 
Gospel and this Cleopas of St. Luke’s—they 
are not the same in the original. And as 
regards his friend, no one can hope to lift the 
curtain which hides him from recognition. 
They appear, those two, for the first time 
upon the high road, where any one can travel, 
and they disappear when the incident closes ; 
they have no claim on fame, they are two 
unknown men who were not apostles nor 


chief saints, who had never done any great 
thing except once constrained the Lord to 
abide, and who never passed through any 
great emotion except once, when their hearts 
burned within them listening to the Lord. 
They represent not the aristocracy of the 
Church who have preached the Gospel to the 
nations, or ruled the house of God, or won 
the martyr’s crown, or opened the mystery of 
the faith unto their brethren. They are two 
of the multitude which make up the body of 
the Church, and it is comforting to know 
that Christ had a thought of them when He 
rose from the dead. After all, there are not 
many distinguished people, famous by their 
talents and services ; the enormous majority 
of us are commonplace and obscure. As 
the race passes before our eyes across the stage 
of history, how few we recognise—a poet, a 
prophet, an explorer, a conqueror; and the 
rest, they were born and lived and did their 
duty and died. Among all the people in 
our city or our county there may not be one 
whose name will be known a hundred years 
hence, and the great person of our little 
circle has not been heard of a mile away. 
There are times when we ordinary folk are 
discouraged, because our life is so limited 
and our sky so grey, but we ought to remind 
ourselves that we are not forgotten of God, 
and we ought not to complain if we are 
loved even by one person. We may be lost 
in the crowd and seem to be nothing, but in 
our homes we are everything, and does it 
matter so very much that our name will be 
unknown to future generations if it be men- 
tioned with affection by two or three people to- 
day? As you travel on the railroad you pity 
some countryman, who is a fellow passenger, 
because he has seen so little and has so few 
things to think about, has such a difficulty 
in speech, and is so unattractive in appear- 
ance. ‘A poverty-stricken life,” you say to 
yourself, “a dull insensible soul.” Wait a 
moment and you will correct your judgment, 
for now the train begins to slow and the 
countryman’s face begins to brighten. He 


looks out at the window and marks the 
familiar landscape, he is coming near his 
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home, and is thinking of those who are wait- 
ing for him. A woman and two children 
are standing on the platform; they wave 
their hands to him as the train comes in, and 
he, as best he can, responds. As he leaves 
the train, which is a foreign place to him, 
you hear his wife call him by his christian- 
name, and the accent of her voice glorifies 
the word, for it testifies to his faithfulness and 
to her love, and the children take him round 
the neck, and it is with another thought of 
him and his life that you follow the little group 
going down the road till amid the hedgerows 
they are lost to sight. Somewhere among 
the greenery this labouring man has a home, 
and there in his three rooms, with his little 
garden and simple possessions, with his wife 
and children he is content. Love dignifies 
and satisfies the heart as rank and riches and 
learning and achievements never can do, and 
the chief love of human experience is the 
love of Jesus Christ. Does it matter much 
that our names are unknown to men if they 
be known to the Lord ; that they shall have 
no place in history, if they be written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life ; that no one recognises 
our face, as we trudge along our way, if the 
risen Lord, who has the worship of the 
Heavenly Hosts, should join us on the road 
and keep us company ? 

Ordinary people are glorified by a spiritual 
passion. Cleopas and his friend were two 
country folk who worked hard for their living 
and were bowed down with toil, and were 
poorly dressed and had most likely unlovely 
manners. Yesterday one had passed them 


without notice, as if they had been sheep, but ° 


to-day they demand attention for any one who 
has an eye and a heart. They are afflicted 
by such a sorrow that it shows itself in their 
carriage, and has given another expression to 
their face. They have found speech who 
used to travel in silence, and are so absorbed 
with their grief, whatever it may be, that they 
have no thought for other travellers. No 
one is commonplace when he is touched by 
an unselfish emotion, for he is raised above 
himself, and commands your respect and 
admiration. The stupidest man who ever 
lived, sorrowing for his dead wife ; the vagrant 
of the highways, bending over her sick child ; 
the street arab of the city, forgetting his rags 
to rejoice in his country’s victory ; the criminal 
breaking down as he bids his mother good- 
bye, may not be despised. The simplest 


emotion elevates the humblest, but the 
passion of religion glorifies it. When a High- 
land shepherd spends the night upon the 
moor wrestling in prayer to assure himself of 
God, he is greater than kings upon the throne 
and philosophers in their studies. And when 
these two men went down from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus heart-broken, not because they had 
lost gold or silver or even earthly friends, 
but because they had lost their Lord, “ who 
should have redeemed Israel,” then are they 
lifted above the circumstances of their lives 
and the narrowness of their minds. They 
take spirtual rank before Gamaliel, who with 
all his learning was not wise enough to re- 
cognise the Lord ; and before the priests, who 
knew not what to do with Christ except to 
crucify Him ; and before the mighty procu- 
rator of Judea, who had not courage enough 
to do justice. 

Jesus comforted His disciples by ordinary 
means. Itwas like the Lord to seek out those 
who missed Him and to satisfy those who 
desired Him, but His method of revelation 
seems at first sight strange and slow. Why did 
He not say “Cleopas ” with that sound of love 
in the word that would have opened the eyes 
of His true friends, and so in a moment their 
sorrow had been turned into joy? Why, 
instead thereof, did He turn to the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, and spend the time in 
exposition which might have been used in re- 
velation? Why delay the revelation so long 
and require so elaborate a preparation for its 
climax? Because the Master was thinking 
not only of that day, but the days that were 
to come in the life of Cleopas and his friend, 
and also of the disciples who were to follow 
in future ages. It were not enough to cap- 
tivate the senses of the two companions by 
a physical manifestation, it were necessary to 
convince their reason by a lasting proof ; 
not enough to show that, having suffered, He 
had risen, but to make plain that it was 
becoming He should suffer, and certain 
that if He accepted the cross He would 
receive the crown. For this end Jesus took 
His disciples a long way back, and brought 
them by the way of Moses and the Law, of 
Isaiah and the Gospel, to the Cross of 
Calvary, showing them that all things which 
had happened at Jerusalem were in the 
purpose of God, and were the terminus of a 
long history. Jesus did not dazzle their 
eyes, He carried their reason, and therefore 
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if at any time to come wise people should 
say unto Cleopas that he had only dreamed 
and imagined he saw the Lord, whom he 
wished to see, then the disciple would rest 
himself on the argument of the Old Testa- 
ment, and call in Moses and the prophet to 
establish his faith. And if the disciple of 
to-day, coming down from his Jerusalem in 
despair of faith, complains that there is no 
Lord to meet him on the way and comfort 
his heart, the Master, who is not far off nor 
unmindful of him, bids him open a yet richer 
Bible than Moses and the prophets and 
therein discover the reason for Christ’s death, 
and the assurance that Christ has risen. 
And if the Master expounds not to our ears 
the Holy Scriptures, He opens them to the 
heart by His spirit, and every generation is 
sent to the written word, which is the testi- 
mony of the Lord. 

When ordinary people obtain a revelation it 
is their wisdom to make the most of it. The 
owner of a gallery may enjoy the pictures at 
his leisure, but the visitor of an hour must 
make good use of his time. The volumes of 
a great library show little sign of usage, but 
the poor man’s twenty books are thin with 
handling. ‘The man who has never worked 
knows not how to keep holiday, but the 
toiler uses every moment of his time of rest. 
When heaven is ever open to elect souls 
they need not make haste, but if one only 
gets a glimpse now and again, he must seize 
his opportunity with all his might. Never 
before had Cleopas travelled in such com- 
pany ; when would he be favoured after this 
fashion again? He glanced at his friend 
and his friend at him, and they saw the same 
desire in one another’s eyes. ‘They were on 
the threshold of an unspeakable blessing, 
and it will not be their blame if they do not 
possess it. They have come to their destina- 
tion, and the stranger makes as though He 
would bid them good-bye and go on His 
way down the darkening road. But if that 
were His intention, He had not counted 
on Cleopas and his friend, nor had 
He considered what He Himself had done. 
If He must go on His way, He ought not to 
have joined Himself to those two men and 
caused their hearts to burn, and lifted their 
hopes, and brought them to the height of 
expectation. He ought not to have done so 
much unless He was going to do more ; and, 
at any rate, whatever be the Master’s mind, 


the mind of the two disciples is clear and 
fixed. It must be in spite of them that Jesus 
will escape from Emmaus that evening. 
And now, as in Angelico’s beautiful picture, 
Cleopas has arrested Jesus by his pilgrim 
staff, and his friend has laid hold of the 
Masters arm. They are no longer dis- 
heartened and listless, they are now two 
determined men who may not be trifled with 
nor putaside. The shadows are falling fast ; 
why should this traveller pursue His journey ? 
He must rest somewhere; why not in 
Cleopas’ house? It is a little home, but 
there is room for this stranger ; they have 
not much to offer, but all they have shall be 
His. Never had our Lord a sadder experi- 
ence than when He called and no man 
regarded, than when He knocked and no 
man opened ; never had He a gladder heart 
than on that night when two obscure men 
stood in the high road, so that He could not 
pass them, and with the violence of love 
compelled Him to be their guest. He re- 
mained who had desired nothing more than 
this invitation ; He was helpless in their hands 
who was most willing to be vanquished. 
When vision comes to ordinary people it is 
the outcome of their past experience. Itis open 
for any one to say that the bread which 
Jesus blessed, and in which He revealed 
Himself, was the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, but it is quite as likely that it was 
their evening meal. And if it were so, one 
comes to understand how they recognised 
Jesus in the breaking of the bread. Al- 
though they were not apostles, and were not 


‘Jesus’s intimates, yet they had been His 


disciples, and must often have been in His 
company. ‘They had journeyed with Him 
along the Galilean roads, and at mid-day 
had sat down upon the ground when Jesus 
gave the barley bread to His disciples. 
Their place would be on the outer circle, 
far away from John and Peter, but on that 
very account, because they were not so near 
the Lord, they would watch Him the more 
closely, as poor people in the back seats of 
churches have often a keener interest in 
their minister than those with whom he is 
ever mixing.. They knew how Jesus looked 
on such an occasion—the turn of His hands, 
the attitude of His body, the expression of 
His eyes, with little touches which they had 
often mentioned to one another as they 
followed the Lord at a distance, but carried 
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Him in their hearts. Although they did not 
suspect it, their unassuming and unaffected 
devotion had not been unnoticed of the 
Lord, and it was not to go without its due 
reward. ‘They had been two out of many 
once, to-night they would be two with Jesus 
alone. They had stood afar in their 
humility, they would be brought very near 
to-night. The day will come, and may come 
suddenly, to the honest, modest disciple, 
when his patient obedience in the little 
things of life, and his faithful affection from 
a distance, and his frequent tender thoughts 
of the Lord, like fuel gathered and treasured 
in his soul, will suddenly be touched, as by 
the Spirit of the Lord, and blaze into light, 
and in the light thereof he will see the Lord’s 
face. Because the two had loved the Lord 
so kindly, and had watched him in days gone 
by, He was known to them that evening in 
the breaking of bread. 

Vision is for a moment, but the light thereof 
transforms the ordinary life. No sooner 
had the Lord been recognised than He 
vanished from their sight, but though the 
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appearance was only for a moment the 
power thereof was for life. They rose and 
returned to Jerusalem, but not the same 
men nor by the same road, for now all 
things had been made new for them both 
within and without. Life has another colour 
and another end because it has another hope, 
when we know for a certainty that the Lord 
has risen from the dead. We are assured 
of another world of the blessed departed, of 
the immortal soul, of the victory of holiness. 
We go on our way to commonplace duties 
and varied trials, but we are encompassed 
with a cloud of weaknesses; we are rein- 
forced by heavenly grace, we travel beneath 
an open heaven, we see our Lord at the right 
hand of God. Our faces are now set stead- 
fastly to go up to Jerusalem, not to the 
sorrow of the cross, which is over, but to 
the glory of the victory which Christ has 
achieved ; and as each one comes to his 
brethren with the joy of his own vision, his 
testimony is drowned in the voice of the whole 
company of the disciples, declaring, before he 
can speak, that the Lord is risen indeed. 





PASSION PLAY 


A RETROSPECT 


By SOPHIA BEALE 


T is difficult to realise that nearly ten 
years have passed away since we sat 
and watched that wonderful _per- 
formance of the most pathetic drama 

ever witnessed; and although it was my third 
visit to Ammergau, I can truly say that 
familiarity in no way affected the impres- 
siveness of the representation. 

In looking back at the three performances, 
the changes were slight, and mostly in the 
mise-en-scene. In 1871 and 1880, Pilate’s 
house, for instance, was but a balcony upon 
which he stood and harangued the crowd 
below; but in 1890, all the scenes of that 
part of the Passion took place upon a wide 
flizht of steps leading up to the house. 
Thus the grouping of the crowds upon the 
steps, and the soldiers with their spears 
keeping the people back from passing the 
doorway, had a very pictorial effect. Another 
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TIIE STAGE IN 1890 


change for the better was the spontaneous 
talking and shricking of the crowd, in their 
natural voices, instead of, as formerly, speak- 
ing in a sort of monotonous and choral 
recitative. 

The costumes also were far more gorgeous 
and realistic ; instead of the “ drapery” idea 
taken from the pictures of the Old Masters, 
the dresses of the principal actors as well 
as of the crowd were copied from the pictures 
of Munkacsy, or taken from the same source. 
But in other respects the performances of 
the three decades were very equal. Joseph 
Mayer’s Christ lost nothing 
by repetition, one only felt 
upon the last occasion that 
he had aged. But his voice 
was as fine and pathetic as 
ever, and no one who heard 
his recitation of the chap- 
ters of St. John’s Gospel in 
the scene before the “ Be- 
trayal,” or the tenderness 
in his voice at the “ Parting 
at Bethany,” could possibly 
forget it. The culminating 
scene in Mayer’s réle was 
the “Gethsemane,” only 
marred by the affectation 
of the Angel, even more 
obtrusive on the last occa- 
sion than in 1871; indeed, 
all through the play the 
angelic element might be 





JOSEPH MAYER (1871) 


and wings give a theatri- 
cal appearance. Could 
not the peasants repre- 
sent them as, in the 
Bible words, youths? Or 
if wings must be intro- 
duced for the sake of 
the illusion, it would be 
better to adopt the Burne- 
Jones angels —- creatures 
poised upon the air; 
youths, yet not quite 
human; bearing many- 
coloured wings, but not 
flying. 

The representative of 
the Blessed Virgin in 
1890 was far the best of 
the three; the acting of 
Rosa Lang being quite 
free from staginess, and her cry ‘* Ach, mein 
Sohn, mein lieber Sohn!” when, grouped 
with the other Maries, she catches sight of 
our Lord bearing the cross, was exquisitely 
tender. 

One of the most charming incidents is 
the arrival of SS. Peter and John just before 
the scene of the “ Denial.” They meet and 
hurry down the side street talking of the 
things which have happened; then passing 
into the house, St. Peter warms himself at 
the brazier, and we hear the three denials, 
and note the Christ’s sad, sympathetic gaze, 
as “He turns and looks 
upon Peter.” And then 
comes the agony of the 
stricken Apostle as he 
“went out and wept bit- 
terly.” Jacob Hett played 
this part on each occasion ; 
and from him I was for- 
tunate enough in 1871 to 
obtain one of his beauti- 
fully carved crucifixes. 

It is said that hitches 
never occur in the _per- 
formances; certainly the 
only time I have witnessed 
a storm, the darkness and 
thunder and __ lightning 
came at the right moment 
—during the ‘‘Crucifixion.” 
But difficulties do present 
themselves, as upon one 
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occasion when Joseph 
Mayer was ill in bed 
some days before the 
performance; “he could 
not play.” He was in 


dreadful pain with a 
swollen face. What was 
to be done? Thomas 


Rendl was asked to take 
the part. “How could 
he learn the dialogue 
occupying 50 pages in 
a day or two? And who 
then could play Pilate? 
How could he bear the 
strain of the Crucifixion 
when even Mayer had 
felt faint the first time? 
The whole play would be 
wrecked.” The place was 
full of strangers; what 
could be done to pre- 

















JOHANNES ZWINK AS ST. JOHN (1871 AND 1880) 


vent their being disappointed? Under- 
studies were unknown. Besides, Rendl had 
short hair, and wigs were objectionable at 
Ammergau. Rendl tried hard to learn the 
lines, but failed, fine actor though he was in 
the part of Pilate; and the time passed 
anxiously to all. Mayer got no better : his 
wife was sure it “ would be impossible for him 
to leave his bed.” However, when the gun 
boomed in the early morning, he rose and 





1890.—SS. PETER AND JOHN (JACOB HETT—ALSO IN 1871 AND 1880—AND PETER 
RENDL) MEETING THE MAN WITH THE PITCHER OF 


WATER. (See LUKE XXII. 7-13) 


went to the theatre as usual, and acted as 
well as ever. His face was enormously 
swollen, but no one remarked it; and few 
that looked at him had any idea of the 
pain he was suffering. Possibly he acted 
the better, because he felt nearer his Divine 
Master than ever before, as he hung from 
the cross in mental and physical agony 
upon that cheerless rainy day. 
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HERR BURGOMEISTER JOHANNES LANG 
AS CAIAPHAS (1871) 


Self-sacrifice is, of course, the keynote 
of the Ammergau peasants’ Passion Play ; 
hence the possibility of playing a most trying 
part in utter self-forgetfulness. The sinking 
of self possibly is the most wonderful part 
of the performances. When we visited 
Johannes Zwink, who from playing St. John 
in 1871 and 1800, sank to the Betrayer 
in 1890, and condoled with him, he smilingly 
said ‘‘ they had to obey.” Whether he felt 
the change I cannot tell; but to us it 
seemed painful to behold him in the part; 
he seemed too innocent, too true. But 
then we thought of him and saw him as the 
boy of nineteen, when we were the guests of 
his old father and mother in 1871. Matthew 
Zwink, who in that year played the Apostle 
St. Matthew, was one of the most perfect 
gentlemen in manner and feeling I have 
ever met. When he handed me a cup of 
coffee, it was done with the most graceful 
bow of the finest gentleman of the old 
French nobility, and with more sincerity. 

The habit of calling each other by their 
acting names has sometimes a curious effect, 
and occasionally it is apt to give one a shock. 
For instance, in 1871 I asked old Matthew 
if there were any donkey upon which I could 
ride to Ettal, as we wanted to make an 
expedition to the monastery, and I could 
not walk both ways. ‘ There is only one in 
the village, Christ’s, but I am sure he will 
lend it you,” was his answer. Needless to 


say I did not go to Ettal. This use of the 
Bible names is an old custom of the 
peasants, dating back to the early days when 
the play was performed in the churchyard. 
But in 1890 the custom seemed to have been 
given up. We no longer heard of ‘ Mutter 
Gottes Sohn”—it was Rosa Lang. “St. 
Peter” was spoken of as Hett; “ Caiaphas” 
as the Herr Biirgomeister; ‘ Christ” as 
J. Mayer. And we never met the latter wan- 
dering about in the meadows by the river 
reading his Vesper book, or buried in con- 
templation of the things which are not seen. 
No one having once beheld the expression of 
peace upon his face when thus seen at the 
end of the arduous day’s work, could ever 
forget it. 

In 1880 we lodged with Lazarus and his 
wife, a poor ailing, sad woman, a great con- 
trast to happy Frau Zwink, John’s mother, 
and his aunt, nicknamed by us the “ Spin- 
ster,” whose laugh was wondrous to hear, and 
her toothless mouth a thing to behold! The 
second time we went to Ammergau, when we 
lodged with Lazarus, we called upon the 
Zwinks: all of them had aged somewhat, 
and Johannes was no longer the pretty youth 
of nineteen. But their welcome was as warm 
as of old, and as for the Spinster, she grinned 
from ear to ear, and rushing at me, hugged 








JOSEPH MAYER (1890) 
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JOHANNES LANG AS CAIAPHAS (1880) 


me in a close, squeezing embrace. On our 
last visit, all the old people had passed away ; 
but their places were filled by little Johns 
with pretty faces and curly hair, all of them 
already acting in the fadbleaux and the 
crowds, 

The shifting of the parts reminds one of 
the Comédie Frangaise. If all the actors 
were shaken up in a box, and taken out 
indiscriminately for the various parts, they 
would be no less well played. Thus Thomas 
Rendl, from Joseph of Arimathea became 
Pilate; and the Choragus developed or 
retreated into Herod. 

In looking back upon the charm and 
fascination of the Passion Play, one must 
not forget the music, that adaptation of 
parts of Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” and 
Haydn’s “ Creation,” amongst other master- 
pieces. From the Heil dir, Heil dir, O 
Davids Sohn, of the first scene, the “ Entry 
into Jerusalem,” to the last “ Alleluia,” the 
music is one stream of beauteous harmony. 
The pathetic “ Lament of the Bride” pre- 
ceding the “ Parting at Bethany,” Wo ist er 
hin, wo ist er hin, Der schénste aller Schénen, 
is one of the most beautiful soprano solos ; 
and the chorus, Ach ! welch ein Mensch! Ihr 
Augen! weinet heisse Thrinen, is equally 
pathetic. 


The whole essence of the Passion Play is 
the sincerity of the peasants’ lives. They 
live in the parts they play; their religion is 
part and parcel of their every-day life. If 
they ornament the outside of their houses, 
they paint scenes from the Old or New 
‘Testament on them, or a pictorial illustration 
of the Creed. The play is almost as religious 
an act (commencing behind the curtain with 
prayer) as the Mass in church which precedes 
it. There is no discordant note in, the most 
solemn scenes such as we feel at Bayreuth in 
“Parsifal.” Religious emotion fills the soul 
of the Magdalen as she washes and anoints 
our Saviour’s feet; whereas Kundry in a 
similar scene is merely the stage world- 
ling whose love and devotion are centred in 
Parsifal. 

There is no staginess at Ammergau. Even 
the repentance of Judas and his “ hanging 
himself” are simply the gradual working out 
of a weak disposition, which has given way 
to its overwhelming passions of worldliness, 
selfishness, and the love of money. In the 
older books this scene was represented with 
tormenting devils, and the end was enacted 
with a literalness which must have been not 
only disgusting, but comic. The mixture of 
tragedy and humour in the taste of our fore- 
fathers may be still seen in old pictures and 
upon the sculptured parts of our churcnes. 
Happily all this has been expunged from 





JACOB RUTZ AS THE CHORAGUS (1890) 
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the Ammergau play, and 
nothing remains in the 
performance but what is 
serious, refined, and pa- 
thetic ; indeed, it is the 
finest sermon upon the 
Passion ever delivered, 
and its influence upon 
the souls of the multi- 
tudes who witness it 
cannot fail to be of last- 
ing good. 

As a picture the Pas- 
sion Play is unique, 
with the open landscape 
behind the proscenium, 
the mountains, the trees, 
and the sky, and the 
complete open-air effect 
of the scenes; even the 
birds fly about and take 
their part in the drama. 
There has been a report 
that the theatre was to 
be entirely covered in this year; but having 
written to one of the principal people in the 
village, I am able to affirm that this is not 
the fact. Certainly, if it were, half the 
charm would fade away, and the intense 
realism of the scenes would be lost; but 
all the auditorium will be enclosed. 

One thing to be hoped this year, is that 
the peasants will refuse to play as often in 





M. OPPENRIEDER AS ST. JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA 
(1880 AND 1890) 


the week as in 1890. 
Three times in a week 
are far too many per- 
formances to give, for 
the strain to all the 
actors is great and to 
the “Christus” enor- 
mous; besides, it, so 
to speak, vulgarises the 
whole thing, which is, 
and ought to remain, a 
religious function. If 
people cannot find seats 
they must stay away. 
At Bayreuth neither love 
nor money will obtain 
extra seats or extra per- 
formances — and - still 
more should this be the 
rule at Ammergau. It 
is therefore to be hoped 
that the peasants may 
resolve to go back to 
their former practice of 
a performance every Sunday, and now and 
then, just in the fullest month, an overflow 
one on the following Monday. 

The representations this year are 
announced to take: place on the following 
days: May 20 (Full Rehearsal), 21, 27; 
June 4, 10, 16, 17, 24, 29; July 1, 8, 15, 
18, 22,29; August 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 25, 26; 
Septeinber 2, 8, 9, 16, 23, 30. 





THE LAST SUPPER (1871) 

















THE MIRAGE 


By TAMES WELLS, D.D., AurHor oF “ TrAvEL-PicruRES FROM PALESTINE” 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR TWIDLE 


OR the ordinary readers of the Bible 

the mirage is a recently discovered 

Bible emblem. The Bible is an 

out-of-door Book, and nearly all the 

sacred penmen are, like Christ, great lovers 

of object-lessons and _ illustrations from 

nature. The mirage is very common in 

Bible Lands, and one of the most enchant- 

ingly beautiful and wonderful spectacles in 

the world. As it lends itself admirably to 

the illustration of moral and religious truth, 

we are surprised that it is not mentioned in 
our authorised version. 

One is pleased to find the word twice on 
the margin of the Revised Version. Isaiah 
writes (Chr. xxxv. 7), “the parched ground 
shall become a pool.” In the R. V. it is 
“the glowing sand,” and the margin gives 
us the “ mirage.” Again Isaiah says (Chr. 
xlix. 10), “neither shall the heat nor sun 
smite them.” For “heat” the margin of 
the R. V. has “mirage.” This is, no 
doubt, the right rendering. The Arabic 
word for the mirage is Sarab, and the 
Hebrew word in these two passages is 
Sharabh : the two are evidently the same. 
Sale thus translates a passage in the Koran : 
“the works of unbelievers are like the 
vapour Sarab in the plain, which the thirsty 
thinketh to be water, until, when he cometh 
thereto, he findeth it nothing.” As the 
word mirage is now naturalised in our 
language, it might have been in the 
text of the R. V., for all modern Hebrew 
scholars adopt it. One of them says that it 
means literally “the desert shine,” as we 
speak of “ the Alpine glow.” 

Very probably the mirage is meant in 
many passages where we have the word 


*‘ desert.” The Hebrews have two words 
for desert: the one means the untilled 
pasture land, the jungle of the Indians, the 
bush of the colonists, and the forest of the 
Anglo-Saxons; the other word means the 
utterly barren sandy desert. The Hebrews 
probably associated the latter with the mirage, 
as during hot weather it is always flitting 
about the burning sand. 

The mirage is not mentioned in the 
authorised version because the word had 
not then been coined, and probably the 
phenomenon was not then known to many 
in our land. 

Le Mirage is from the French mirer to 
gaze and se mirer to be reflected, and also 
from the Latin miror to admire, and mirus 
the root of the word miracle. It is a happy 
choice ; for it includes or suggests the ideas 
of something wonderful, something reflected 
as in a lake, and something that attracts the 
admiring gaze of the beholder. 

This masterpiece of natural magic was 
first explained by Monge, one of the savants 
who accompanied Napoleon in his expedi- 
tion to Egypt. It seems that the word was 
also invented by Monge. 

The mirage is seen at its best in lower 
Egypt, in the Red Sea, in the deserts around 
Palestine, in the plains of Mesopotamia, and 
in the Arctic regions. Similar optical illu- 
sions are found in the South of France, in 
Russia, in Italy, and in the American prairies. 
Our picture above of the traveller in the 
desert explains the splendid deception. If 
you put one end of a stick into clear water, 
it seems bent backwards, The rays of light 
are always so bent when they enter a denser 
medium than that through which they have 
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THE MIRAGE IN THE RED SEA 


been travelling. This is called refraction or 
bending backwards, For the same reason, 
the rays are bent forward when, as in our 
picture, they enter a medium of less and 
lessening density. The glowing sand of the 
desert makes the layers of air next it hotter 
and more expanded than the layers of air at 
some distance from the ground. The heated 
air rises and the cooler air is sucked down. 
This causes that dancing or shimmering of 
the air which we witness above a brick kiln, 
a strong jet of gas, and the sand in summer. 
Tennyson, if I remember rightly, describes 
the landscape as “winking through the 
heat.” Thus the ray of light from the top 
of the tree in the picture is bent forward as 
it passes into hotter air. At Q it is totally 
bent back again into the same medium as 
that from which it came. It would not 
interest the general reader to explain how 
this is done. As it then rises into cooler 
air, the ray is bent upwards. It thus 
reaches the eye as if it had come from an 
object under ground, or as if it had been 
reflected from ©. What the eye really sees 
is mixed up with something in the mind— 


“with brains, sir?” The association of 
ideas is then brought into play. The travel- 
ler’s eye and mind never received such an 
impression except when he gazed upon the 
surface of a tranquil lake. He thus prob- 
ably infers both the lake and the upright 
tree, though only the image of the inverted 
tree is received by his eye. 


The swan on still Saint Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow. 


Were the tourist to see only the shadow, 
he would at once conclude that there was a 
lake before him, and a live swan floating in 
it. By the same line of argument, as I sup- 
pose—though use and wont have given it all 
the swiftness and sureness of instinct—the 
traveller persuades himself that he is gazing 
upon a still lake in a frame of the most 
beautiful foliage. We may also believe 
that the heated air above the sand often 
closely resembles an undulating surface of 
water. 

Scientists suggest a simple proof. Look 
along the side of a red-hot poker at an object 
ten or twelve feet distant. At about three 














THE MIRAGE 


eighths of an inch above the poker, an in- 
verted image of the object is seen. 

Many of the mysteries of the mirage are 
yet unexplored. In the Western Highlands 
one sometimes sees clearly a mountain with 
another mountain, its exact counterpart, on 
the top of it, but upside down. This fan- 
tastic illusion may last for hours. The 
traveller sometimes sees in the desert palaces, 
domes, and towers reflected in blue waters 
when there is no object within miles to 
account for the illusive image by the play of 
the refracted rays of light. It seems as if a 
city had been transported by magic. It has 
been suggested that in some states of the 
atmosphere the heated sand acts as a mirror, 
and that the clouds are then so reflected in 
it as to give one the idea of a sheet of water, 
to which the shimmering air above gives the 
appearance of being ruffled by the wind. 
This special form of the mirage is found in 
Egypt, Persia, Tartary, &c., and it often 
deceives the most experienced travellers. 

This curving of the rays of light produces 
the most varied and astonishing effects. The 
distant palm bush often seems to hover above 
the ground. The famous “Spectre of the 
Brocken ” is a species of the mirage. When 
there is a dense fog the spectator sees his 
image, in colossal proportions, exhibited on 
the curtain of clouds before him, just as a 
picture is magnified on a screen by the magic 
lantern. This mimicking phantom is ex- 
ceedingly capricious. 

As the air touching the sea is colder than 
the air above it, objects at sea often appear 
as if suspended in the sky, upside down. The 
principle is the same as that explained by the 
picture, only it acts in an opposite direction. 
These objects often thus seem higher 
than they are. Sailors call this “ looming.” 
Snowdon, we are told, is sometimes seen in 
Dublin Bay, though it is more than 100 
miles off. The Isle of Wight is sometimes 
seen from Brighton, and Calais from Rams- 
gate, though the distance in each case is 
about 60 miles. Images of ships ate some- 
times seen in the sky, both inverted and 
erect. This is probably the origin of many 
widespread superstitions about aérial spectres 
and visions, and “ phantom ships” like the 
“ Flying Dutchman,” which sail in the eye of 
the wind and plough the deep in a dead calm, 
and are navigated by ghosts. Travellers in 
the Red Sea now and again see a steamer 
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crawling along the sky, like a fly on the 
ceiling, upside down. Often the steamer 
can be identified. Dr. Scoresby tells us that 
in 1822, off Greenland, he discovered his 
father’s ship—the Fame—from its inverted 
image in the sky, when it was 30 miles off. 
Open water is discovered in this way by what 
is called a “ water sky.” Dr. Scoresby also 
gives a wonderful account of the enchanted 
visions he had of castles, cities, and statues 
in the sky. The hulls of the inverted ships 
looked like stately edifices. He had »an 
ever changing panorama of obelisks, spires, 
churches, and animals. They were all magni- 
fied, and they surpassed the finest creations 
of art. In the twinkling of an eye the fashion 
of this world passed away. “ The Enchanted 
Coast” is the name which Arctic voyagers 
give to the region where these prodigies of 
natural magic are most frequently witnessed. 

The mirage often gives exaggerated, mul- 
tiple, and varying images. This is the reason 
why a large lake and forest often greet the 
traveller in the desert. The objects look so 
solid and life-like that it is scarcely possible 
to believe that all isa delusion. The burning 
thirst of the traveller is first intensified and 
then cruelly mocked by the charming vision 
amid the death-threatening drought. 

The reason why the mirage disappears so 
suddenly is very plain. It can be seen only 
when the traveller’s eye is in focus. As he 
moves forward, his eye gets out of focus, and 
the cruel cheat is gone. 

Dr. Thomson, in his ‘“* The Land and the 
Book,” says that near Aleppo he once saw a 
herd of antelopes racing towards a vast 
mirage, which covered the whole Eastern 
horizon. “To me,” he says, “ they seemed 
to be literally leaping through the water, and 
I could see their forms below the surface and 
reversed. No wonder they were deceived, 
for even their pursuer was utterly con- 
founded.” Other travellers, however, assert 
that beasts are never deceived by the mirage, 
as they know water by the smell. Baron 
Humboldt, on the other hand, informs us that 
the Sanscrit name for the mirage is “ the 
thirst or desire of the antelope.” 

The most perfect mirage I have seen was 
in the dazzling desert north of Damascus. 
It reminded me of the Lake of Menteith in 
Perthshire, and the Lakes of Killarney on a 
sultry summer day. The whole scene ap- 
peared to be flooded with electric light or 
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THE MIRAGE IN THE DESERT 


lime-light, or as if seen through coloured 
glass. It spread out before me like an Eden 
of forest lawns and lakes, in which the most 
graceful trees were reflected, and a silvery, 
ethereal haze hovered over it. Its beauty, 
heightened by contrast with the desert’s 
dreary waste, seemed not to belong to this 
world ; to my eyes it wore the very green of 
Paradise ; its softness and delicacy carried 
the imagination captive. It soon melted 
away, like a dissolving view on a magic 
lantern screen. It justified the poet’s words : 


Imagination's utmost stretch 
In wonder dies away. 


At such an hour one is more conscious of 
his duality than of his individuality ; for, as 
the vision vanishes, one of the two men 
within laughs aloud in his enjoyment of the 
sudden and complete cheat which has been 
practised upon the other. 

The Arabs believe that the mirage is 
created by the Ogre or Goblin of the desert, 
the Bedouin Satan, the one-eyed, grand 
enemy of their race, who revels in the ruin of 


man. . She (not he) 
is a composite mon- 
ster, whose body is a 
horrid patchwork of 
varts of all the fright- 
ful creatures in the 
desert. Doughtygives 
a picture of her in 
his “ Arabia Deserta.” 
The ancient Marco 
Polo tells how, making 
herself invisible, she 
lures travellers to 
their undoing. With 
a voice like his 
mother’s or sister’s 
she calls one by his 
own name. She en- 
tices him away from 
his curavan by the 
charming vivid phan- 
tom of the ever- 
beckoning, ever- 
receding mirage. She 
mocks him with false 
shows of shady trees 
and sparkling foun- 
tains, and then melts 
into mist. A terrible 
silence follows; the 
evening wind lifts the light sands,and quietly 
effaces the marks of feet and camel hoofs 
upon the wilderness ; and the poor dupe 
dies of fatigue and thirst and despair. Thus 
did the hoary sages of the desert warn men 
against the fascinations of evil, the ills that 
come to the eccentric and the solitary, and 
the danger of separating from the great human 
caravan. 

Poets, moralists, and preachers have often 
used the mirage as the symbol of all mis- 
leading shows and cheats. There is a book 
entitled “The Mirage of Life” ; the writer 
offers us illustrations from the lives of men 
who have been lured away from solid happi- 
ness by the unwise pursuit of wealth, fame, 
pleasure, and ambition. 

The greatest of Greek philosophers, Plato, 
spent his life in warning men against mental 
mirages. Most men, he teaches, are the 
dupes of fascinating appearances; they 
mistake that which only seems for that 
which really is; they are haunted by delu- 
sions which they cannot distinguish from 
realities. By his doctrine of ‘ shams,” 
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Carlyle has modernised this part of Plato’s 
teaching. 

The idea underlying the Old Testament’s 
oft repeated words, “idol,” “lies,” and 
‘“‘vanity” is just the idea of a mirage. An 
idol is literally an image which has no reality 
behind it; lies, as in “ refuges of lies,” &c., 
are just cheating appearances; vanity is a 
nothing which seems a something, “ it is the 
name of an idol turned into a God.” 

History supplies many a specimen of 
political and social mirages. The world has 
always had visionaries who were intoxicated 
with the mirages which their own heated 
fancy had created. The most significant 
and pathetic instances are found in the story 
of the French Revolution. But all social 
reformers who dream that men. can be 
regenerated merely or chiefly by a change 
in their outward circumstances, are chasing 
the mirage. 

There are also spiritual mirages, of which 
the quest of the Holy Grail is the fitting type. 


St. Antony found that he was chasing the 
mirage when he hoped to outrun temptation 
by fleeing to the desert. To the dying 
Brutus, Virtue seemed a dissolving mirage. 
“ Virtue, I have worshipped thee, and find 
thee but a shade.” Very terrible must be 
the experience of him who sees the mirages 
of his youth and faith all melting away, and 
finds himself alone in the burning limitless 
desert. Pessimism is the moderm name for 
this experience ; the word means the worst 
possible, the supreme misery. Not a few 
pathetic instances of. this pessimism are 
found in contemporary biography. 

‘Success is the hammer with which I strike 
the world and find it hollow,” writes a modern 
novelist. The most exact illustration I know 
of the mirage as an emblem of one side of 
human experience, is given by De Quincey 
under the title “ Laxton.” His friend and 
pupil, the Countess of Carberry, who had been 
an orphan and a commoner, was raised to one 
of the most enviable positions in the kingdom. 
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THE MIRAGE IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


Everything in her lot promised perfect happi- 
ness. But this favourite of fortune, he tells 
us, “ fell early into a sort of disgust with her 
own advantages of wealth and station, which, 
promising so much, were found able to per- 
form nothing at all.” The world to her was 
“as avast illusion that rested upon pillars of 
mockery and fraud.” “She had come, at this 
early age of sevén or eight and twenty, to 
the most bitter sense of hollowness and (in 
the philosophical sense) of treachery as under- 
lying all things that stood around her. She 
sought relief and support to her wounded 
feelings in religion.” In the place of the 
shimmering, tantalising phantom of the 
Arabian sands, she found a fountain of living 
waters. 

The two passages in which the mirage is 
mentioned, reveal that divine optimism which 


is one of the most amazing features of the 
Bible. Isaiah lived in dark days, and yet 
he writes (Chr. xxxv. 7), “And the mirage 
becomes a fish-pond, and the thirsty ground 
gushing water-springs.” In Chr. xlix. 10, he 
says, ‘* Even the mirage and the sun do not 
injure them ”—the mirage by deceiving and 
leading astray, or the sun by its fierce pitiless 
heat. He writes as if his eye were full upon 
the blessed reality which has displaced its 
fleeting semblance. To the eye of the 
Oriental no sight is more gladdening than 
abundance of water, of shade, and of refresh- 
ing green grass ; to his ear no music is more 
enrapturing than the murmur of flowing 
water. The desert is to be covered with 
meadow grass and flowers, and blessed with 
gushing water-springs. Fancy cannot picture 
a more perfect paradise. These prophecies 
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are applied to Christ (St. Matthew xi. 5). He 
declares that the earthly life at its best offers 
us in the end only the mirage. He endorses 
the standing Old Testament picture of the 
prodigal when he realises his soul’s needs— 
lost in the desert, parched by thirst, gnawed 
by hunger, hopelessly seeking water, duped 
by the mirage, ready to perish. Thinking, 
feeling, eager-hearted and bereaved people 
soon discover the truth of this teaching. 
Christ appeals to men as having a dissatisfied 


heart and an accusing conscience. To all 
who have been cheated by earth’s glittering 
mirages. He offers the living water which 
slakes the soul’s mysterious thirst. A large 
part of His teaching is thus summed up in 
that great saying: ‘“ Whosoever drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again; but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst, but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Hymn: ‘“O! God our help in ages past.” 
Lesson: St. Matt. v. 13-17 


GOD SAVE ENGLONDE, AND THE TOWNE 
OF RYE 


OT many miles from Hastings is the 
ancient town of Rye. Some of you 
will be packing up for your holiday 
at St. Leonards or Bexhill in a few 

weeks time. You must try, while you are 
away, to go and have a look at this wonder- 
ful little town. Rye is built upon a high hill 
that shoots up out of the flat coast country, 
and its narrow, winding streets look for all 
the world as if they had come straight out of 
an old history book. History is not always 
interesting, especially when it means learning 
long lists of hard names and dates, but the 
history we learn in an cld place like Rye, as 
we wander among its ancient fortifications 
and ask questions about its gray, weather- 
worn buildings, is full of interest as well as of 
instruction. And when we have a holiday 
do let us try and learn something about the 
world that God has made, and the men that 
He has put in it. 

The strange thing about Rye is that it is 
one of those places from which the sea has 
retreated, owing to the reclaiming of land 
hard by. The high hill, surrounded almost 
by its three Sussex rivers, was long ago a 
great bare rock standing in the sea, and 
people had to cross to it in boats. This 
made it in early times a place of safety. So 


we learn, as we see what a change has been 
wrought in course of time in the position of 
Rye, that we must not think of the world as 
if God made it as a carpenter makes a box, 
and then left it to stay as it was until it fell 
into decay. No! The fact is creation is a 
thing that is ever going on, as earth and sea 
pass from state to state. And when the 
Lord Jesus said, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,” He was describing 
this everlasting creative work of God, by 
means of which nothing is allowed to stand 
still in life, but is impelled forward by a 
power within it ever to fresh changes. 

But the town of Rye and its streets, why 
did I say they were as good as a history 
book? Because the quays and the fish 
market, and the Mint and the Ypres Tower 
and the grand old church, and the Friary 
remain so much as they were when the 
Cinque Ports, of which Rye was one, were 
the most important seaports in England. 
These ports stood on the coast of England 
to be her guardians against our neighbours 
across the Channel, and more than once 
before the fortifications were complete, Rye 
was taken and pillaged. The special duty 
of the Cinque Ports was to provide the 
greater part of the King’s navy. Now the 
English navy costs millions a year, and its 
giant vessels of steel and iron ride proudly in 
all seas. Then there were but a few large 
fishing-boats kept in readiness for the King’s 
service in each of the Cinque Ports. But 
the spirit of the English navy we hope 
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remains the same, and the English sailor 
feels the same at his post in the mighty man- 
of-war as the merchant of Winchelsea or 
Romney when he put forth from his harbour 
to protect his country from foreign invasion. 
It is the old spirit of patriotism and loyalty, 
which burns as strongly in English hearts 
to-day as ever it did, and which we believe 
comes, with all good things, from the inspira- 
tion of God Himself. For what is patriotism 
but the desire to keep in safety and honour 
the country in which God has given us our 
home, and to which He has bound us by 
close ties of speech and blood ? 

The old Barons of the Cinque Ports in 
their scarlet satin Court dress, frills, feathers, 
rosettes and ribbons, who used to carry the 
king’s canopy at a coronation had their 
special honours because they represented 
those who were ready to sacrifice them- 
selves for their king and country, and their 
memory may well inspire us with the same 
spirit. 

I want you to remember the ancient 
motto which belongs to the arms of the 
little “city set on a hill,” of which we are 
speaking. It is this, “God save Englonde 
and the towne of Rye.” Now, we want 
patriotism always to have a motto like this. 
It is not by our own strength, or wealth, or 
devotion alone that we can protect or benefit 
our country. It is only by the help of God. 
He gives us our strength, our spirit, or our 
money, and with them we have to do our 
country’s work. But that work at home or 
abroad will not be properly done unless we 
remember that it is God who really “ saves 
Englonde,” not we ourselves. Patriotism is 
the best of things, if it be full of this spirit, 
and such love of country has inspired some 
of the noblest deeds, but it is only a poor 
and pitiful copy of patriotism that devotes 
itself to benefiting its country without 
remembering that God alone can make its 
efforts successful and steer the course safely 
and wisely to the end. 


SECOND EVENING 


Hymn: ‘‘ Through all the changing scenes 
of life ’’ 


Lesson: 2 Cor. iv. 18 


WHAT THE CLOCK SAYS 


A GRAND old church with a low square tower 
stands here in the middle of Rye. 


One can 
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go up through the belfry and look far and 
wide over sea and land. Perhaps the chief 
wonder of the church is a very ancient clock 
of enormous size, which is fixed to one side 
of the tower. This clock is one of the oldest 
in the country, and just above it stand two 
little figures, that strike the quarters, each 
with his own hammer on his own little bell. 
They call these two tiny men the quarter- 
boys. Between them, inscribed on a shield 
in ancient letters are the words—* For our 
time is a very shadow that passeth away—” 
This is the text that the passer-by sees every 
time he looks up to the tower, when the 
quarter-boys strike their silvery note. The 
clock has a wonderful pendulum, which is 
eighteen feet in length. It passes right 
through the floor of the tower and hangs 
through the roof of the church, so that as 
you enter you see it slowly moving backwards 
and forwards. And as the service goes on 
the pendulum never ceases its slow, regular 
motion. It seems aconstant reminder in its 
slow, steady swing that time is slowly and 
surely passing away. So, without any words, 
the pendulum keeps on for ever saying what 
is written so plainly upon the clock outside. 
“ For our time is a very shadow that passeth 
away.” Faithful old clock and pendulum 
that have been preaching to generation after 
generation these three hundred years. We 
will take to heart the lesson you teach us so 
solemnly. 

Perhaps, children, the clock’s lesson seems 
too solemn for this bright summer afternoon. 
It is serious certainly but not too solemn for 
the brightest day. For when we begin to 
think how short our life is, we are already 
beginning to learn to make the most of it. 
If God has not given us many years, and if 
the longest life is really so short compared 
with everlasting life, remember that this life is 
meant to be like a school for the other life. 
Our school-days seem going to be so long 
when first we are taken to sce the head- 
master or mistress. Five or six years seem 
such a very long time. Then, almost before 
we are aware of any change in us, we are 
leaving the school-house door, going out into 
the world, quite forgetful of the trembling 
little boy or girl who had so many unhappy 
first days at school. “ School-life is so short” 
we say when it is all over. Yes. The time 
spent at school only seems a small shadow as 
we look back on moves-up, and prize-days, 
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and impositions, and games and holidays. 
Just a little shadow thrown across the en- 
trance to grown-up life. We think as we 
leave that we might have made so much more 
of it. We might beso much better fitted for 
grown-up life than we are. If school-days 
had only been longer! Children, it is the 
boy or girl who sees that he will not have 
many years of school who makes the best 
pupil. They know they have no time to 
waste. And it’s just the same with grown-up 
men and women. The more they take to 
heart the lesson of the quarter-boys at Rye, 
the more full of energy and life they will be. 
When we know that our time is a shadow 
that passeth away, we do not sit down and 
cry about it, we do not say we have been 
told something dark and dreadful, but we 
long to be up and doing our day’s work in 
the vineyard of God, lest the evening shadows 
overtake us before that work is done. We 
say rather that the merry little quarter-boys 
from their church-tower,and the slow-swing- 
ing, heavy pendulum below want to make us 
earnest and full of life by warning us that our 
life is short. They have seen change after 
change pass over Rye, and perhaps this has 
made them very wise. English and French 
have fought below in the streets, Huguenots 
have come to Rye for shelter, fleet after fleet 
has left the little harbour, fashion after 
fashion has passed away. Prosperity and 
decay have each reigned in their course. 
And now, where the sea was is dry land, 
and the sea has drawn back its roaring 
waves. The barons in their gay dress and 
the kings they served are nothing now but 
shadows, for their earthly life has passed 
long ago into the greater life, that lies beyond 
this. Yet something remains of the shadow, 
small as it was, and that something is the 
memory of their good deeds and bravery and 
loyalty to their country. “God save 
Iinglonde ” was their motto, as they put out 
to sea, and, because they remembered 
God, God has not forgotten them. This 
character of theirs was more than a shadow 
that passeth away. It was out of this 
that God moulded what we hope they 
have now become—-spirits perfectly true to 
Himself. Our days will pass from us just 
as quickly as theirs, but when the shadow 
has passed, if we do our duty and trust God, 
there will be something of us for God to 
treasure. 


THIRD EVENING 
Hymn: ‘‘ Do no sinful action ” 
Lesson: 1 Cor. xiii. 


WHAT THE BELLS SAY 


WITHIN the low, square tower, on the side of 
which the great clock and its motto is fixed, 
are eight beautiful bells, and very pretty it is 
to hear them chiming across the flat country. 
These bells were recast more than a hundred 
years ago out of the old ones, and upon each 
bell was inscribed a line or a verse. These 
verses are not very good poetry, but they give 
quite the best advice in simple words, which 
we can fancy is flung far and wide when their 
silvery sound is heard. 


Ye people all, who hear me ring 
Be faithful to your God and King 


sings No. 5, and No. 3, not to be outdone 
in loyalty, answers back, 


While thus we join in cheerful sound 
May love and loyalty abound. 


Nothing, you see, can be done without loyalty 
in this patriotic little Rye. “God and King,” 
“love and loyalty” is in the music of the 
very bells. 

The wedding-bell sings this appropriate 
verse as the bride and bridegroom come out 
of church, at least it is written on the eighth 
bell : 

In wedlock’s band all ye who join 
With hand and heart unite; 

So shall our tuneful tongues combine 
To laud the nuptial rite. 


And here is No. 7, with four lines you all 
can learn by heart, for they do not apply 
only to the ringers, 
Ye ringers, all who prize 
Your health and happiness, 
Be sober, merry, wise, 
And you'll the same possess. 


So with “peace and good neighbourhood ” 
from No. 6,1 will leave off quoting what 
is written on the bells. 

But what bright, cheery messages they 
seem, and how like they sound to the happy 
chiming of the bells themselves, when we are 
glad and contented ! How smoothlyand easily 
their little verses flow, as if the bells them- 
selves were quite persuaded that there is 
nothing half so sensible as being good and 
honest and peaceable! It is this lesson that 
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I want you to learn from the bells this after- 
noon. 

Up in the church-tower the merry peal 
rings out, and they in the town who have 
heard those bells from childhood ringing 
Sunday after Sunday have a happy sense that 
God is not far off, but very near, and that He 
has many voices, like the voices of the belis, 
pealing forth messages about Himself. So 
they feel better in heart and mind, like 
Saul in his melancholy comforted by the 
music of David playing on his harp. And 
if they have climbed up the belfry stair, and 
read the inscriptions on the bells themselves, 
perhaps they have smiled and said that the 
bells after all but rang forth to the world 
what was written upon them. Children, it is 
for us to ring out a bright and glad message 
to men by the sweet music of sympathy, 
when we “ rejoice with those that do rejoice,” 
by showing forth innocent joy, by unbroken 
cheerfulness, and (since we, like the bells of 
Rye, have songues of our own) by words that 
are sweet and clear and pleasant to the hear- 
ing. It was wonderful the making of the 
bells when the molten metal poured into the 
mould, it was marvellous the art by which 
each bell was tuned to give a true note—but 
surely not so wonderful as the making of you 
and me out of the dust of the carth, yet able 
to have in us the echoes of the music of God, 
and capable of being tuned by Him to sing 
His music, so that men can hear. This is 
not just a pretty fancy, you who smile at 
being likened to the bells. For surely it is 
the music of God, I mean the music He in- 
spires and loves to hear, when children 
speak and act so innocently and gladly that 
men believe the words of the Lord Jesus 
who: said, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” 

Then the inscriptions—you climb up to 
the belfry, and find the message written clear 
on the rim of each bell at Rye. Is it so with 
us, or should it be so? Yes, surely. We 
should be such that what is written on our 
hearts should be the same as what we speak 
forth. However close people come to us, 
let them find, like the queen who came to see 
the wisdomof Solomon, that “the half was not 
told her”; that is to say, that there is to be 
found in us, when menknow us, the depth and 
truth that our words and deeds show forth 
outwardly. 

“ Peace and good neighbourhood ” be then 
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our outward note, and the better we are 
known, the more may it be seen, as if it were 
written on our very hearts, that “the peace of 
God, which passes all understanding ” is our 
own possession, making us peaceful, peace- 
able and peace-makers, who are “ blessed,” 
“for they shall be called the children of God.” 


FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: “ Take up thy Cross” 
Lesson: Phil. ii. 5-11 
A STRANGE OLD CUSTOM 


TuIs ancient town of Rye did so much in 
old days for the king, and for the protection 
of the country from foreign invasion that in 
return it had a great many privileges, which 
were not granted to other towns. Its 
citizens were allowed to make many of their 
own laws, and in great measure to govern 
themselves. And, as is often seen, when 
places are so far independent, there were at 
Rye many quaint and interesting customs 
peculiar to the place itself, and not practised 
elsewhere. 

The custom of taking sanctuary was in 
full force at Rye, that is to say a criminal was 
safe for atime if he could take refuge on 
the consecrated ground of the church. By 
this means in hot and fiery times the Church 
protected criminals from the consequences 
of their crimes, until their cases could be 
properly investigated. Sometimes, like all 
good customs, it was abused by bad men. 
But in the main the custom of taking sanc- 
tuary must have been good. 

Now I want to tell you what happened at 
Rye to the criminal who escaped to sanctuary. 
The mayor of the town went to him, where 
he lay in hiding, and had a kind of trial. If 
the crime was acknowledged, all the man’s 
property was declared to be forfeited. And 
what was done with the man? Something 
interesting followed, which Mr. Conan Doyle 
has brought into one of his stirring stories 
called “‘ The White Company,” a book that 
you all should read. The man’s life was 
spared, and he might go to any seaport 
that he wished. It was laid down that as he 


made his way to the port, at which he wished 
to arrive, that he should never leave the 
King’s high-road, and also that he should 
carry a cross in his hand to show every one 
what his errand was, and to protect him 
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from the malignity of his enemies. You can 
fancy the poor criminal leaving Rye for ever, 
can you not? His head is bent, and his 
eyes downcast as he descends the hill, where 
he leaves behind all that is dear tohim. His 
friends and acquaintances look on him 
askance; the men and women he has wronged 
seem to long to rush forward to slay him. 
But slowly and sadly he passes safely through 
them, holding up before him as he goes, the 
little cross of wood, which alone insures his 
safety. With that in his hand no one will 
touch him, or make an ambush for him on 
the road. To London, or Bristol, or Ply- 
mouth he can go, and perhaps make a fresh 
start in some other country. Rye has cast 
out her unworthy citizen, and he has nothing 
but the little cross to depend on for aid. 
Nothing but the cross! Yes, but that 
little piece of wood, though it looked small 
and _ insignificant when compared with 
weapons of war or the travelling-array of the 
rich, was far more powerful really than any 
sword, and far more helpful than any horse 
or carriage, for though but a small thing in 
the world of things that are seen with the 
eyes, it pointed to and testified about the 
greatest of all things in the world, that is 
not seen with the bodily eyes, but only with 
the eyes of the mind and the heart. Andso, 
because when men saw him bearing a cross 
they thought of things in that unseen world, 
they had pity on him and let him go free, 
and perhaps helped him on his way with food, 
and drink, and shelter. The little cross the 
poor man carried told that he had sinned and 
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wronged his fellow citizens, and that for the 
good of all they had cast him out, but it did 
not only condemn him for the past, it 
spoke of mercy and pardon, for when the 
men who passed him on the kiny’s high- 
way, saw it, they remembered One Who 
died upon the Cross, that He might take 
away the sins of the world. And so they 
became gentle to the sinner, knowing that 
the cross was set up, not only that God’s 
love to men might be shown forth upon it, 
but that men who saw that love might 
imitate it. So with courtesy and tender 
mercy they saluted the man, who bore the 
cross. 

What a bright and striking lesson from 
the old law-book of Rye! ‘Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus!” 
That mind was shown in the death to put 
away sin. That mind must be in us, says 
St. Paul. And the old custom we have read 
of tells us how it is to be shown forth. In 
the hands of those who have done wrong 
and are bitterly paying for their bad deeds, 
shunned and despised by their fellows, the 
true Christian ought to see the cross of the 
criminal of old days, bidding him be merci- 
ful and pitiful, that he may resemble the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who “ takes away the sins 
of the world.” 

And should evil overcome us ourselves, 
and lead us astray, we must take sanctuary 
in the holy place, and come forth with the 
cross in our hands, trusting in Him of 


whom it speaks to forgive us and make us 
better. 





THAT GREAT DEBT 


By ELIZABETH STUART-LANGFORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY Il. L, RICHARDSON 


I 


WING'S bi-weekly conducted tourist- 
party, numbering, in this instance, 

_4 some fifty persons, had newly 
arrived in Geneva. A_ swollen 
Channel and a rackety journey by rail had 
not been conducive to social intercourse, 


and the members of the party only knew 


each other as yet by such aprellations 
as the Little Doctor, the Big Doctor, 
the Old Courting Couple, and the Brown 
Girl. 

“ Phip,” said the wife of the Big Doctor, 
“ that Brown Girl is at our end of the table, 
just two down on the other side. Take a 
good look at her.” 

Dr. Mellon withdrew his eyes from the 









ee 
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** The Brown Girl sitting alone” 


Old Courting Couple and fixed them, obedi- 
ently, upon the person indicated. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘“‘ what of her ?” 

“Don’t you think she is rather distin- 
guished-looking ?” 

“ No,” he returned amiably ; “ she’s a nice- 
enough-featured little thing, but not what I 
should call ‘ distinguished-looking.’ ” 

“T might have known that you wouldn’t 
agree with me,” she answered a trifle sharply. 
‘But I shall trust my intuition and make 
her acquaintance on the first opportunity.” 

“ By all means,” observed the doctor, and 
went back to his study of the Old Courting 
Couple. 


The opportunity for which Mrs. Mellon 
yearned came two days later, when she found 
the Brown Girl sitting alone in one of the 
passes of the Jura Mountains. 

“So you have taken to-day’s excursion,” 
she said pleasantly. “I looked for you 
yesterday, at Coppet.” 

“ How kind of you,” said the Brown Girl, 
and her eyes twinkled. 

“You are travelling alone, are you not ?” 
resumed Mrs. Mellon, “and / might almost as 
well be alone, I see so little of Dr. Mellon. 
He tears off somewhere every morning, on 
his bicycle, with a camera strapped to his 
back, and returns as the second dinner-bell 
rings, looking such an object with dust and 


perspiration. I assure him that the whole 
party will take him for a professional photo- 
grapher. Absurd, isn’t it? Do you mind 
telling me your name ?” 

“Sims,” said the Brown Girl equably. 
“Ruby Sims.” 

“ Really,” exclaimed Mrs. Mellon, “ that 
is most remarkable! I suppose two Marys 
or two Janes often meet in strange places and 
get to know each other. But two Rubys!” 

The Brown Girl was visibly impressed. 

“ And Sims,” continued Mrs. Mellon, set- 
ting her head piquantly on one side. “ Isn’t 
there a Bishop or a Dean or something of 
that name? It sounds so familiar.” 

“There may be,” assented Ruby. “ But I 
fear he is no relative of mine.” 

“T feel sure it is a Dean,” said Mrs. 
Mellon, with a pathetic little sigh. ‘You 
see, Miss Sims, we live in Shawminster. 
Have you ever visited Shawminster ? ” 

“‘ Never,” said Ruby, “ though I have often 
wished to do so.” 

“Oh, you should visit Shawminster,” 
resumed Mrs. Mellon warmly, “it is such a 
charming old city. My husband has been 
the leading doctor there for many years, and 
we love the place. ‘The cathedral, you know, 
with the Bishop and Deans, give such a fone 
to the society there. Call on me if you are 
ever in Shawminster. My day is Friday. I 
will give you my card.” 
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“Thank you,” said Ruby politely. 

** We have one little boy,” confided Mrs. 
Mellon, “ a small cherub, not quite six. The 
doctor is extremely fond of him, but so strict. 
You will have noticed, perhaps, that Dr. 
Mellon is older than I am? Ten years, 
Miss Sims; and he had a Scotch mother. 
Those two facts explain almost every- 
thing.” ° 

Ruby sat silent, being uncertain of her 
ground. 

“We have been married seven years,” said 
Mrs, Mellon, “ and, really, I have not been so 
unhappy as I expected to be. There was 
some one else, you understand, whom I liked 
much better. But he was so delicate. He 
died while we were on our honeymoon-trip to 
Rome, and they sent me a memorial-card. 
Wasn’t it cruel! Dr. Mellon was very angry 
about it.” 

“« Naturally,” said Ruby. 

*‘] shall introduce you to my husband,” 
remarked Mrs. Mellon conclusively. ‘ He 
will be charmed. How nice that we have 
got to know each other! It is so desolate 
not to have any one to speak to. I feel 
that I have known you for years. Let us go 
down to the hotel and get some tea before 
the diligences start back. It is a franc a 
cup, and wretched at that. 

But one must have tea!” 


II 


The promised introduc- 
tion was not effected by 
Mrs. Mellon, but it subse- 
quently wrought itself out 
under exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Mellon, having 
started as usual with his 
camera, was pushing his 
bicycle up a long hill in 
the broiling heat of day, 
when a sudden bend of the 
road revealed a sight that 
made him shiver. 

The Brown Girl, on a 
bicycle, was bearing down 
upon him at a terrific 
speed. She still clutched 
her handle-bars and held 
her feet free from the 
whirling pedals, but her 
horror-stricken face showed 


clearly that she realised the catastrophe 
towards which she was hastening. 

The doctor was a brave man and stalwart. 
In a twinkling he had cast his machine aside, 
and was standing in the roadway, crying 
hoarsely : 

“Jump for your life, lassie! 
Dinna fear.” 

Time was scarce, but there was yet ample 
wherein to count the probable cost. In the 
one brief moment that followed his cry there 
came to him an agonising vision of his little 
golden-haired son. But the next brought 
the fearful crash of collision. He had 
caught the Brown Girl, and they both lay 
prone upon the stony roadway. 

The doctor was the first to recover. 
Blood was flowing freely from a gash on his 
cheek ; but the consciousness of being able 
to raise himself was reassuring. 

“ Thank God,” he muttered softly. 

Then he leaned over to see how it fared 
with Ruby. 

“She isna deid,” he said tenderly, “ but 
there’ll be more than one bone to set. She 
jumped fine, and just trusted herself to me. 
I must hurry her back to the hotel.” 

But how he would have done it, had it 
not been for the Old Courting Couple, it is 


I'll catch ye. 





‘*He leaned over to see how it fared with Ruby” 
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hard to say. They came up, very hot and 
breathless, being both past forty and in- 
clined to stoutness. They had heard the 
crash of the bicycle as it bounded over a 
precipice at a lower angle of the road and 
dashed itself into splinters against jutting 
rocks; and the sight of poor Ruby, lying 
motionless, but shapely, was a relief. 

“ Dead ?” said they both in a breath, as 
they glanced at the doctor. 

‘What should she be dead for?” he 
asked, almost savagely; and, being thus 
emboldened, thé Old Courting Couple be- 
came so cheerful and helpful that within 
three hours Ruby lay in comparative ease 
upon one of the white beds of the hotel. 


III 


For two clear days after that the doctor 
loitered idly about the hotel-grounds, and 
went nowhere. 

The Brown Girl, who had impressed him 
not at all at the time of Mrs. Mellon’s intui- 
tion, was an object of paramount interest 
now. Not that he spoke much to her, or 
had any desire to know where she resided 
when at home, or what was the manner of 
her daily life under ordinary circumstances. 
But he saw to the setting of her ribs and 
collar-bone, and paid scrupulous attention 
to her dislocated wrist; and, because there 
was no “ man-body ” hanging about her door 
to inquire persistently how she progressed, 
and to ask when she would be strong enough 
to bear a little reading to or talking to, he 
treated her with a rare tenderness and 
courtesy, such as he had never bestowed 
upon the dames of Shawminster. 

“ Poor wee-bit lassie,” he said once to his 
wife, “ why don’t you go in and sit with her 
for half an hour?” 

“Really, Phip,” was the quick retort, 
“ how inconsiderate you are! I thought we 
came away from home on purpose to get 
clear of accident and disease for awhile. 
It is all very well for you, who will be 
paid for your services. But why should J 
suffer ?” 

Next morning the doctor found his patient 
in tears. 

“What’s to-do?” he asked cheerfully. 
“ Growing pains setting in? Sure to come 
souner or later, you know.” 

“ Thank you, Dr. Mellon,” faltered Ruby, 
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“but I have no pain that I cannot bear 
quite easily.” 

“Something on your mind, then, eh, 
lassie ?” 

The gentleness of his speech overpowered 
her. She stretched out her left hand appeal- 
ingly and laid it upon his. 

“J will tell you all the truth, Dr. Mellon,” 
she sobbed. “Iam a poor girl, earning my 
living in Putney, and I have got myself into 
a dreadful position. There is that bicycle— 
they will make me pay more than its full 
value, for it was a poor thing. There will 
be that, and the extra hotel-charges, and 
your 23 

“ Well, well,” he said mildly, “‘ take them 
one at a time, lassie.” 

“TI know, now, that it was wicked,” she 
resumed, “ but I had sickened of the dreary 
everyday round, and I longed dreadfully to 
come right away for a little while and see 
some of the great sights of the world. I 
had saved fifteen pounds, and I determined 
to spend ten ona holiday. Nowhere I am, 
with eight out of the ten gone ; and my right 
hand, which earns me all my living, will be 
useless for months to come. Could you 
imagine a more terrible position ?” 

“ My maid,” he returned quietly, “ I could 
think of you with your poor brain jumbled 
into confusion for the rest of your life ; or 
with your eyes shut out for ever from the 
daylight ; or with your right hand cut clean 
off. Any one, or all three, of these evils 
might have resulted, so easily, from such an 
accident as you suffered.” 

She looked up at him pitifully; but her 
tears were staunched. 

“ You gave a brave jump,” he continued 
*] was proud of the way you let everything 
go, and jumped. I shall always remember 
it when I put up my hand and feel the little 
mark on my cheek, and I shall be glad! 
And I may as well tell you that I went along 
this morning early, to see the man about the 
bicycle. He was not unreasonable, so I 
settled with him; I’ll just put it down in 
my bill, and you can pay all together, some 
day.” 

That was the longest speech the Big 
Doctor had made in his life. 

That evening’s mail brought a letter from 
the /ocum whom he had left behind in Shaw- 
minster. At the end was a postscript : 





“ Your little son is ailing this evening: 
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slight throat trouble and 
feverishness. He will have 
every care from us all.” 

The doctor passed the 
letter to his wife at the 
earliest possible moment. 
Her eyes rested long on 
the postscript, and she 
gathered her brow into 
puckers. 

“You might have kept 
it till morning,” she said. 
*T shan’t sleep a wink.” 

“We can catch the night- 
train,” he replied hurriedly. 
“There are still nearly 
three hours.” 

She looked up in utter 
amazement. 

“Why, Phip,” she said, 
“you surely forget that the 
dear pet is at home, with a 
nurse and doctor at his 
beck ; and he is not really 
ill. Besides, we are booked 
for Territet.” 

“J shall catch the night- 
train, Ruby,” he observed 
gravely. “If you care to 
stay and take the excursion 
to Territet, of course you 
are at liberty.” 

‘* No,” she retorted petu- 
lantly, “ I will go with you.” 

An hour later she took leave of her dearest 
friend, the wife of the Little Doctor, to whom 
she had been drawn bya marvellous intuition 
on the day of Ruby’s accident, and whom 
she seemed to have known and loved, not 
for years merely, but for centuries. 

‘‘ My dear,” she said, “ Phip is so ridicu- 
lous that I believe, really, that he is scarcely 
responsible at times. Still I am going with 
him. Ishould be simply wretched in Geneva 
knowing that my cherub is not quite well. 
But, remember, you have promised to spend 
Christmas in Shawminster.” 


“The wee laddie is ill,” said Dr. Mellon 
brokenly as he took leave of his patient ; 
‘and he is a frail little chap. We couldn’t 
leave him to battle through alone. Your 
bones will do well, lassie, never fear ; good 
strong bones they are, and knitting famously. 
The other doctor, the little one, has promised 





‘*The doctor passed the letter to his wife” 


to keep an eye on you, and to hand you 
over to the likeliest man in the next party. 
I arranged with him about fees, and you 
will have to pay everything /o me.” 

“« My address,” said Ruby, “is ‘82 Low- 
lands, Putney.’ Please write it down, Dr. 
Mellon.” 

“Yes, yes,” said he. “I'll keep count, 
never fear.” His big strong right hand closed 
over hers fora moment with a gentleness that 
was almost caressing, and Ruby felt some 
hard substances pressed against her palm. 

“Oh,” she cried passionately, ‘“ don’t 
ask me to take them, Dr. Mellon. Indeed, 
indeed, I can’t.” 

‘‘ Whist, now, lassie,” he entreated, “I 
doubt if there’s a bank would pass them in 
Shawminster, and I’ve positively had no 
chance to change them here. But Ill keep 
count, never fear.” 

So he left her with five napoleons. 
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IV 


The right hand had regained its cunning, 
and Ruby was back at her work. 

Her days were spent in a shabby studio 
in Creel Street, where she sat from nine till 
one, and from two till six, at a mean little 
retouching-desk, working with great delicacy 
and skill upon the negatives which were 
brought to her from the adjacent dark-room. 
One morning, when she had been back at 
her work scarcely nine months, the proprietor 
came to her with great news. 

“My wife has come into a lump of 
money,” he said brusquely, “and I am 
giving up business, almost at once.” 

“ And I shall be out of work,” said Ruby 
pathetically. 

“Not necessarily, Miss Sims. Steady- 
going businesses like this don’t melt in a day. 
I’m not inclined to grudge you a little slice 
of good luck, and I’ll make you an offer fair 
and square. Take the business off my 
hands from next month. If it pays, as I 
guarantee it will, you can settle with me at 
your convenience for the stock and acces- 
sories ; if it fails, we’ll call quits.” 

Ruby took over the business gratefully, 
and it did not fail. 

Late in the following summer she went 
down to Shawminster, taking with her a 
small purse comfortably stocked with gold. 
It was in her heart to call upon Dr. and 
Mrs. Mellon, and to pay off, so far as might 
be, that great debt of which he had never 
sent particulars. 

She found the house easily, and, to her 
dismay, counted six separate notice-boards 
in its overgrown garden, advertising it for 
sale. Further inquiries elicited the informa- 
tion that the little lad and his mother had 
both succumbed to diphtheria, and that the 
Big Doctor, having lost all heart, had not 
even taken the trouble to sell his practice, 
but had gone back to his native heather. 

Ruby paid excess fare for the return 
journey, that she might have a compartment 
to herself. The guard looked in upon her 
compassionately at every stopping-place. 

“ Poor lady,” he said; “it’s a pity to see 
her taking on so.” 


V 


Three years passed, and Ruby, having long 
ago settled with her former employer, found 
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herself in possession of a comfortable income. 
She no longer did her own retouching, but 
the operator consulted her, occasionally, 
upon a difficult negative. 

“What can we make of this?” he asked 
her one day, as he handed her his latest 
production. ‘ Never had a worse subject in 
my life. I took six, and the others are 
absolutely no good.” 

Ruby held the negative up to the light. 

An odd “subject” it was indeed, with many 
well-marked furrows upon the brow, and 
with a long white line showing clear upon 
the high light of the right cheek-bone. Her 
fingers relaxed suddenly, and the negative 
fell shattered to the operator’s feet. 

“He was coming in himself for the 
proof to-morrow. evening,” he said dubi- 
ously. 

‘Call me down when he comes,” fal- 
tered Ruby. “TI will explain.” 

He came, according to promise, and 
Ruby was summoned by the speaking- 
tube. 

She found him in the reception-room, 
sitting awkwardly upon the smallest chair, 
grasping with both hands the head of the 
knobby walking-stick which he held between 
his knees. 

“ Dr. Mellon,” she said, “ your only good 
negative is broken to atoms. I was looking 
at it, and I saw who it was—and it fell. I 
am so sorry.” 

“ It—does na matter,” he stammered. 
“Miss? What was your name?” and he 
raised his hand instinctively to his cheek. 

“Ruby,” she said, “Ruby Sims”; and 
her heart throbbed dully. He had even 
forgotten her name, he who had been so 
kind ! 

“ Ah!” he returned quietly, “I never 
called you by your name over yonder. You 
were always just the wee-bit lassie.” 

Ruby’s eyes filled suddenly, and she 
looked away from him. 

“ The wife is gone,” he added, “and the 
wee boy— he’s—gone—too.” 

“T know,” she said. “I went three 
years ago to Shawminster, meaning to pay 
off that great debt. And—I have been so 
sorry ever since.” 

“IT might have written,” he replied 
kept count—of 


hoarsely ; “but I never 
the address.” 
“Will you sit again?” asked Ruby, who 
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was trembling violently. “ We 
will do our very best for you, 
Dr. Mellon.” 

“No, lassie, I will na,” he 
said, “I'll just stand. I told 
you it did na matter,” and he 
rose as if he would go. 

“TI owe you my life,” cried 
Ruby, “and you must tell me, 
Dr. Mellon, what I owe you 
besides my life. I never can 
be happy while I lie under that 
great debt.” 

The Big Doctor’s face blazed 
crimson, and the scar on his 
cheek stood out in startling 
whiteness. 

“T misdoubt me,” he said, 
“you're owre late. I never 
kept count—of the items. But 
—what say ye, my _ wee-bit 
lassie? Will ye gang wi’ me 
to the spot? Then we'll trace 
them thegither.” And he held 
out both his arms. 


The Creel Street photo- 
graphic business is for sale ; 
and Ruby and the Big Doctor 
are at Territet ! 
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Will ye gang wi’ me to the spot?’’ 
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GOLDEN AND GREY 


By ADA L. HARRIS 


GRANDDAUGHTER’S hair is golden and curly, 
Grandmother’s hair is scanty and grey ; 
Granddaughter’s voice is heard late and 

early— 
Grandmother’s thoughts are not of to-day. 
Golden and grey, 
Both on one spray, 
Snow of December—blossom of May. 


Granddaughter’s eyes are azure as Heaven, 
Dimpled her chin and blooming her cheek, 
Proudly she boasts she'll soon be “ turned 
seven ”— 
Grandmother’s eighty next Saturday week. 
Day after day 
Gold turns to grey, 
Lilies lie scattered and roses decay. 


Grandmother sits in the cosiest corner, 
Telling quaint tales in nursery rhyme, 
All about “Two Shoes” and “Little Jack 
Horner,” 
Wonderful tales of “Once on a Time.” 
Golden and grey, 
Youth will be gay 
Down in the meadow the lambs are at play. 





Granddaughter thinks the world is intended 
Just as a place for frolic and fun. 
Grandmother’s volume of Life’s nearly ended, 
Granddaughter’s book is barely begun. 
Time will not stay, 
Night follows day, 
Grey was once golden and gold will be 


grey. 








CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 

















No. 2 {Alfred Craske, Noel House, St. James's Road, Upper Tooting) 








A LARGE BASE CAMP 


No. 1.—This photograph 
shows the large base camp 
which Sir Frederick Carrington 
maintained as a support for the 
forts which fringed the Matoppo 
hills during the Matabele rebel- 
lion in 1896. It was during 
these troubles, when Colonel 
Plumer and the vigilant Baden- 
Powell (who was known among 
the natives as Impeezu, ‘‘ the 
sleepless man’’) made it clear 
that a real conquest of the hills 
was impracticable without large 
forces and great slaughter, that 
Mr. Rhodes rode unarmed into 
the hills to negotiate with the 
insurgent chiefs, placed his own 
unguarded camp in close prox- 
imity to the most stubborn of 
the rebels, and eventually per- 
suaded them to comply with 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 


the wishes of the Great Queen that the war should 
cease. 


A CURIOUS “BENITIER"” 


No. 2.—This is a photograph taken with a hand- 
camera of a basin for holy water in “' L’Eglise S. 
Malo,” Dinan, Brittany. The figure at the base, 
representing the spirit of evil, is not uncommon in 
churches-in France. The idea, which is that of 
good overcoming evil, is also illustrated in a 
similar but much more elaborate design in the 
pulpit of the principal church at St. Servan. Dinan 
is one of the most picturesque and interesting 
towns in Brittany. The churches of St. Malo 
and St. Sauveur are well worth a visit, especially 
the latter. 


THE OWL TREE 


No. 3.—In a corner of the graveyard of Lyston 
Church in Suffolk stands an old tree with a 
very remarkable excrescence on its trunk. The 
tree is locally known as the owl tree on account 
of this extraordinary growth, which perfectly 
resembles the bird and shows every feature of 
an owl’s face, 











No. 3 (Miss Lloyd, Warberry Lodge, Torquay) 
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No. 4(E 


D. Hunter, PRelhaven Park, Dunbar) 


YOUNG SOLAN GOOSE ON THE BASS 
ROCK 


No. 4.---This photograph, which represents a 
young gannet or Solan goose, was taken on the 
Bass Rock, where those birds breed in great num- 
bers. The Solan goose lays only one egg, which 
she guards very closely, even allowing herself to 
be stroked or lifted up, rather than leave her nest. 
The young one is naked at first, but soon a white 
down appears (as on the bird in the photo), from 
which the true feathers spring. Birds of the first 
year are of a dusky brown colour above and 
greyish beneath; the second year’s plumage is 
greyish-black above, marked with numerous tri- 
angular white spots, and whitish below, while 
the adult bird’s plumage is milk-white with black 
quill feathers, and the feet are striped with green. 
It is interesting to watch these birds fishing. 
They circle in the air about fifty yards above the 
water, watching with keen eyes for pilchards and 
other fish which swim near the surface. On seeing 
one, they arrest their flight, partially close their 
wings, and dive under the water to secure their 
prey, which is then brought to the surface and 
devoured whole. 

The Bass Rock itself, which rises out of the sea 
to a height of 313 feet, about three miles from 
North Berwick, in the Firth of Forth, is a locality 
of no little interest. Circular in form and about a 











No. 5 (E. Arkell 


mile in circumference, it only serves now to pas- 
ture a few sheep. During the persecution of the 
Covenanters the castle, which dated from the four- 
teenth century, was used as a state prison in which 
several eminent Covenanters were confined. It 
was the last place in Scotland that held out for 
James II., a force of gallant Jacobites having cap- 
tured it in 1690. Plundering every vessel that 
came near, they maintained their position till April 
1694, when they surrendered 

on highly honourable terms. 





, The Close, Fairford) 


on this spot, which is on the outskirts of Krugers- 
dorp, and ina little while the stones accumulated 
to an enormous heap. There they were allowed 
to lie, and at the close of the war the Boers 
resolved .to convert these ‘‘ stones of testimony" 
into a.national.monument. Over the. huge heap 
they built a structure. of; pinkish terra-cotta stone, 
on two sides. of ‘which Gothic arches closed with 
iron grilles enable the. passer-by to view the stones 








The fortifications were finally 
destroyed in 1701, by order of 
William III. 


THE BOER MONUMENT 
OF INDEPENDENCE 





No. 5.—This photograph 
shows the famous Paarde 
Kraal or Stone Kraal, the 
memorial of the victory of 
Majuba Hill and of the 
declaration of Boer inde- 
pendence. Before the last 
Boer war, it is said, every 
Dutchman who passed 
through Krugersdorp to take 
up arms for his country, 
swore a solemn oath that he 
would never return home 
except as a free man. In 
testimony of this pledge 











each one threw a large stone No. 6(L. Herring, Pine Grove Terrace, Green Pvint, Cape Town) 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CAMERA 


which lie just as they were 
cast by the patriotic Dutch- 
men. The town of Krugers- 
dorp lies about thirty miles 
west of Johannesburg. 





GREEN POINT COMMON, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Nos. 6 and 7.—These photo- 
graphs depict some Indian 
grooms (syces) who are en- 
camped for a time on Green 
Point Common, South Africa. 
They have come over from 
Bombay and Calcutta in 
charge of remounts, some 
two hundred all told, for the 
Lancers, Hussars, and Dra- 
goons, who were transferred 
from our great dependency 
on the outbreak of the present 
war. Green Point Common 
is a large open piece of ground 


about a mile and a half from Cape Town. Since carved. This photograph was taken in the North 
the war commenced it has been used as a tem- Island of New Zealand. Inthe Auckland Museum 
porary camp for the troops on arrival pending is the most beautiful specimen extant of a chief's 
orders for departure to the front. At the present carved house. 

time (February) there are about nine 
thousand. Some of the Boers captured 
with Cronje were also confined here for 
a short time. 





No. 7 (L. Herring, Pine Grove Terrace. Green Point) 





MAORI CARVED HOUSE 


No. 8.—The houses of the chiefs and 
rich natives of New Zealand are made 
of wood. The woodwork of roof and 
posts is most beautifully and curiously 
carved, showing considerable skill and 
grace. Hideous heads are carved with 
a hand grasping the patu or other 
| weapon and grinning to strike terror 








into any approaching foe who may 

come near their homes. No furniture 

is seen, A lot of bulrushes thrown on 

the floor is their sleeping couch, a 
little carved box is kept ready to 

receive their ornaments, and in the 
corner are the few articles which con- 
stitute their cooking utensils. The 
houses of the poorer natives are wind 
and water-tight, although built of bul- 
rushes, and carefully lined with plaited 
leaves of the palm-tree. They have 
small windows, and these, like the 
doors, are closed by means of a 
sliding shutter. In the wood houses 
the doors and shutters are beautifully No. 8 (Mrs. Weigeill, Starston, Harleston, Norfolk) 
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SOME CLERICAL RECOLLECTIONS 


By THE Rev. ProrEssor ALFRED CHURCH, M.A. 


S I have changed my work and place 
of abode many times during the 
forty-six years of my clerical life, 
I have had .what is_ called 

“ occasional duty ” in many churches—the 
number is something between a hundred 
and a hundred and fifty. Some of my 
experiences have been a little curious. In 
quite early days I took the duty of a 
country parish some twenty miles fron 
Oxford. On the first Sunday I received a 
note, the writer of which thanked me for 
what he was pleased to call my “ truly evan- 
gelical discourse,” but remonstrated against 
the pointed references that I had made to 
him. AsIhad never heard his name I was a 
little astonished. On inquiry I found that 
he believed himself to have a cause of com- 
plaint against the rector, who was his brother- 
in-law, and that, when that gentleman was at 
home, he used to sit in a pew in full view of 
the pulpit, with a placard hanging from his 
neck with the word ROBBED upon it. 
In 1857 I came to live in London, and took 
the duty in various City churches. Some of 
these, as St. Michael’s, Queenhithe, have 
ceased to exist. The others had the 
common characteristics of being very well 
kept and veryempty. ‘The vestry was always 
a spacious apartment, handsomely furnished, 
and not unfrequently provided with a decanter 
of port and another of sherry. It was a 
dreary business’ to preach to some dozen 
people even once in a way, but todo it Sun- 


‘day after Sunday must be deplorable. I had 
‘indeed an experience of the kind, as I held 
/ for three years what was, and possibly still is, 


known as the “Townsend Lectureship” at 


‘St. Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge. 


This lecture is delivered on Thursday even- 
ing, and is.in the gift of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, who used to give it to the 
under-masters of their school. The con- 
gregation varied between fifteen and five or 
thereabouts. This was weary work, but then 
one does not expect a large congregation on 
a week-day evening in the City. The most 
dismal experience that I ever had was about 
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this time at St. Philip’s, Stepney. St. 
Philip’s had been held for some years by a 
very disreputable parson, whose misdoings had 
culminated in a scandal so gross that he had 
to fly the country.- The Bishop of London 
had asked Mr. Rowsell (afterwards Canon of 
Westminster), who had the neighbouring 
parish of St. Peter's, Stepney, to provide for 
the duty during the vacancy, and Mr. Rowsell 
asked me to help him. The church was in 
a miserable condition ; the grass was growing 
in cracks of the pavement. When I went 
up into the pulpit, the clerk stood with his 
shoulder supporting the stairs, and when, in 
the course of my sermon, I leant forward a 
little, the pulpit seemed to go forward with 
me. After that I was very restrained in my 
action. In 1861 I received an offer which 
for many reasons was most acceptable. The 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, who had then been 
incumbentof St. Peter’s, Vere Street, for some 
twelve months or so, proposed that I should 
come as Reader or assistant. I had known 
Mr. Maurice for some years—in fact, since 
1844, when I first attended his lectures on 
history and literature at King’s College, 
London. More recently I had been helping 
at the Working Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street, of which he was the Principal. 
I had always felt the greatest reverence for 
his character, and was conscious of owing 
more than I can express to his religious 
teaching. I must not trespass on forbidden 
ground, for theological controversy is, I take 
it, out of place in these pages, but I may 
venture to say that in these days Mr. Maurice 
would not suffer the fate which overtook him 
in 1853, when he was deprived of his pro- 
fessorships at King’s College—he was at that 
time a teacher in the Divinity School of that 
place. Men of very different schools are now 
ready, I imagine, to confess that they have 
learnt much from his teaching. Even by 
1861, only eight years after his expulsion, 
he had been practically rehabilitated in the 
good opinion of his more thoughtful con- 
temporaries. One of the religious news- 
papers of the day did indeed attempt a 
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protest, but the effort failed entirely, only a 
few insignificant signatures being attached to 
ihe document circulated. 

“St. Peter's, Vere Street,” is “a chapel 
of ease” in the parish of St. Marylebone, 
the benefice being in the gift of the Crown, 
or, more particularly, of the Minister of Works 
and Buildings, an office then held by 
Mr. Cowper Temple. It had no district of 
its own, being attached to the parish of All 
Saints, Langham Place, the incumbent of 
that church being entitled to receive its 
communion-alms. ‘To many men, especially 
if burdened with so much work as occupied 
Mr. Maurice, this freedom from parish work 
would have seemed an advantage. To him 
the circumstance was a serious grief. He 
used to say that a preacher who was not 
brought into contact with the sorrows and 
sufferings of his people missed one great 
means of learning how to speak to them 
with effect. But there was a local connection 
of an informal kind between the minister of 
St. Peter's and the neighbourhood. He 
found attached friends among its residents. 
Though marriages and baptisms could not be 
performed in the chapel, he was often called 
upon to perform these offices elsewhere. 
Sick members of his congregation would 
often ask for his visits. There was yearly a 
small class of candidates to prepare for con- 
firmation. And he took a keen interest in the 
Girls’ Home in Charlotte Street, an institu- 
tion in the founding of which he had a chief 
part. It did a good work, still, I am glad to 
know, carried on, and it helped to bind 
together the members of a scattered com- 
munity. The inmates used to attend the 
chapel. It was touching to see the faces of 
these children fixed on the great teacher 
with a love which seemed to interpret to 
their dull and untaught minds his difficult 
utterances. Thus there grew up about the 
chapel a quasi-parochial organisation. 

The building itself was singularly unattrac- 
tive. Its exterior was that of a dingy brick 
barn, if we can imagine a barn with windows, 
diversified rather than relieved by the mean 
elevation of the classical portico in front. 
The interior was adorned after the early 
Georgian style with stucco cherubs and 
wreaths of flowers. A huge pulpit, of the 
“ three-decker ” kind, stood in front of the 
communion table. ‘This was afterwards cut 
in two and disposed on either side of the 
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chapel. I remember that Mr. Maurice, 
preaching for the first time after this change, 
characteristically expressed his joy that “the 
preacher no longer obscured the altar.” The 
pews were of the old-fashioned kind; on either 
side of the communion-table were two tiers 
of spacious receptacles, curiously like opera 
boxes. 

The congregation which met in this un- 
lovely building was of a remarkable kind. 
In the first place there were the residents in 
the neighbourhood. The chapel has been 
called the “ doctors’ church.” Dean Pigou in 
his amusing recollections tells how, when 
offered by Mr. Scobell (Mr. Maurice’s pre- 
decessor) the very same post which I held, 
he was told that though the stipend was 
small (£30) he could have the gratuitous 
advice of twenty-eight of the most famous 
physicians and surgeons in England. Dr., 
afterwards (1862) Sir Thomas, Watson, was 
a regular attendant. His venerable, saga- 
cious countenance suited the very beau ideal 
of aphysician. I often enjoyed his hospitality 
at luncheon. His own meal was of the 
simplest kind—a glass of milk and a biscuit. 
He did credit to his regimen, for he lived 
to be more than ninety. Perhaps he owed 
something to a conviction which he once 
expressed to me on the subject of drugs. 
“When I was a young man,” he said, “I 
tried many remedies, but now I have come 
back to very few.” ‘This is, I know, differ- 
ent from modern practice. But then, as 
a candid lecturer observed not long ago at 
one of our hospitals, “ Medicine has made 
gigantic strides in every direction, except the 
treatment of disease.” I may mention also 
Dr. Radclyffe, a specialist on brain disease, 
and a metaphysical thinker of much acute- 
ness and originality, and Mr. Henry Lee, 
Surgeon at St. George’s Hospital. Mr. 
Maurice had a special liking for doctors. 
They “believed in health,” he was wont to 
say, and so set an example to theologians, 
who are often little disposed to believe in 
goodness. Then, gathered from all quarters, 
there were his disciples, some constant 
attendants, some seizing rare opportunities 
of listening to the “ prophet.” With these 
may be reckoned many occasional hearers, 
hardly to be called disciples, but men who 
loved the friend and valued theteacher. As 
I write I seem to see the venerable white 
head of John Lonsdale, Bishop of Lichfield 
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(1845-1867). Dean Stanley was another 
frequent visitor. “Tom Hughes” may be 
reckoned among the disciples. I cherish 
the recollection of how, coming into the 
vestry, after hearing a sermon of mine on 
the community of goods in the early Jerusa- 
lem Church, he pronounced it to be “sound 
doctrine.” Dr. George Macdonald would 
not, I suppose, refuse the same title. I 
have a vivid remembrance of his face, so 
curiously resembling in those days the tra- 
ditional features of Christ. A less pleasant 
recollection is of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh. 

Lastly, there were people of fashion who 
thronged into the chapel during the season 
as they thronged into other convenient 
places of worship. It was strange, yet it 
was a fact, that the audiences of such a man 
should wax and wane with the attractions 
that drew people to London. The chapel 
was always at its fullest in the fortnight 
between the Epsom Derby and the Ascot 
Cup. For the truth must be told, dis- 
heartening as it may seem to be, that only 
for a few Sundays in the year did it receive 
its full complement of worshippers. It is 
no good to say hard things about this fact. 
Maurice taught the teachers of men, and 
though preachers are common—possibly a 
hundred thousand in England !—the teachers 
of men are rare. 

I had to become a preacher myself, not a 
little to my sorrow. In course of time Mr. 
Maurice found that the work of preparing 
two discourses every week was too heavy for 
him. He never, I think, preached an old 
sermon, and his manuscript bore remarkable 
testimony to the labour bestowed. Page after 
page was crossed out and re-written. But the 
arrangement caused a good deal of disappoint- 
ment to others, and, perhaps I may add, 
some vexation to me. It was not encourag- 
ing to see the faces of one’s hearers 
obviously lengthen as one mounted the 
pulpit. Sometimes I overheard, when walk- 
ing away, the too audible expressions of 
discontent. The sharpest slap in the face 
of this kind that I ever received was in- 
flicted in this wise. I was one day walking 
with a relative when we met some one 
known to him, but unknown to me. I 
walked a little further on, but not so far as 
to miss the following conversation. ‘ You 
have not been at St. Peter's lately?” said my 


cousin. “ No,” replied his friend. “ The last 
time I went I heard the curate, and that, 
you know, was very discouraging.” Now and 
then I was amused, if not encouraged, by 
remarks which indicated that the visitor had 
not discovered his loss. Some seemed to 
be satisfied. Others were surprised to see 
that Mr. Maurice was not older (and well 
they might be, for I was his junior by almost 
a quarter of a century). One of the greatest 
compliments that I ever received was from 
a visitor who declared that if he shut his 
eyes he could have believed that Mr. 
Maurice was preaching. But, on the whole, 
it was not an agreeable thing to be the 
‘“‘fraterculus gigantis.”* One consolation, 
indeed, the disappointed commonly had. 
They heard Mr. Maurice read prayers. 
There was an intensity of devotion in his 
tone and manners which could not fail to 
impress any one who heard him. 

In 1867 Mr. Maurice was appointed to 
the Professorship of Moral Philosophy at 
Cambridge, and left London to take up his 
residence in that town. This led to my 
retirement from the curacy. Very shortly 
afterwards he was presented to a small living 
in Cambridge town. He died at the age of 
sixty-seven in 1872. 

One remarkable incident in his incum- 
bency I may mention without trespassing on 
forbidden regions of controversy. 

In 1862 Bishop Colenso published his 
book on the Pentateuch. It was received with 
a storm of disapproval. Mr. Maurice disliked 
it greatly for much the same reason that 
Matthew Arnold expressed when he said 
that “it did not tend to edification.” The 
Bishop had shown in former days a great 
regard for Mr. Maurice, having, for instance, 
compiled out of his works a “ Manual for the 
Holy Communion.” Mr. Maurice persuaded 
himself that the best way of dissociating 
himself from opinions of which he strongly 
disapproved was to resign his living. This 
he did against the advice of his friends, who 
not unreasonably believed that the act would 
be understood in an exactly opposite sense. 
Happily the Bishop of London (Tait) hesi- 
tated about accepting the resignation, and 
indeed went so far as almost to refuse to 
accept it. Then it was represented to Mr. 
Maurice that the step would injure Bishop 
Colenso. This decided him. To do any- 


* The little brother of a giant, 

















PARSON JOHN 


thing against one already unpopular was a 
thing utterly abhorrent to him. He gave 
way. ‘The next day, very early in the morn- 
ing, he came to my chambers to announce 
his change of purpose. I never shall forget 
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the humility with which he owned that he 
had been mistaken. Delighted as I was 
with the result, I could not but feel it pain 
to receive such an acknowledgment from 
such a man. 





PARSON JOHN 


By L. G. MOBERLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ARSON JOHN’S bent old form was 
constantly to be seen passing up 
and down the village street. In 
the tiny place, beside the Cornish 

sea, his figure was one of the most familiar, 
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‘*Told the gossips of the village to go about their business 
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For long, long years he had gone in and 
out amongst the kindly Cornish folk, until 
they had come to love him as one of their 
own people. 

The stalwart men and women of the 
place had been toddling 
children when Parson John 
came, and it was only 
the elders who could re- 
member that first settling 
into the grey stone _par- 
sonage, at the foot of the 
green hill, on whose sum- 
mit stood the little grey 
church, about the walls of 
which the great winds from 
the Atlantic sing unceas- 
ingly their strange songs of 
the sea. In that far away 
time Parson John had not 
always walked alone, as he 
did now, along the village 
street, and up and down 
the steep path to the 
church. From the very 
first he had had a com- 
panion. 

In the earliest days of 
all, the women in the cot- 
tages had seen in amaze- 
ment that the Parson car- 
ried in his arms a tiny 
child, a little fair-faced boy, 
with brown eyes and curl- 
ing yellow hair. Father 
and son were never apart. 
Whilst Parson John pon- 
dered over, and wrote, his ser- 
mons in the little study the 
baby’s cradle stood beside 
him, and on sunny days, 
it was carried out into the 
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garden whilst the Paison pottered about 
among his flowers or mowed his little 
lawn. 

There was no mother to tend the laughing, 
brown-eyed baby, no one but a certain dis- 
creet and faithful woman, who did every- 
thing in the parsonage, from washing the 
baby and the baby’s clothes to cooking the 
dinner, and who told the gossips of the 
village to go about their business when 
they tried to elicit from her what had 
become of Parson John’s wife. For the 
story had somehow got about and spread, as 
such stories will, that he was not a widower, 
but that some tragedy deeper than death 
had left the baby motherless and his father 
desolate. 

But no word of the story was ever 
breathed by the faithful servant Elizabeth, 
and it was through some passing traveller 
from the outside world that the village learnt 
of Parson John’s beautiful, faithless wife, 
who had left him and her baby son for the 
sake of a wild and reckless passion. 

The village only loved him the more 
because of the traveller’s story; and it 
watched with the most profound interest 
every step in the career of the brown-eyed 
baby. Baby Jack’s first faltering footsteps 
across the garden, baby Jack’s first funny 
little stammered words, were so many epochs 
in the little place. And as he grew from a 
bonny baby into a bonny, sturdy boy his 
sayings and doings were still considered of 
primary importance. Jack went every- 
where with his father—in and out of the 
tiny cottages, up and down to the little 
church upon the cliff, out to the outlying 
farms on the bleak hillside. Those small 
legs of his never seemed to be weary as 
he trotted up and down the steep stony 
lane that led from the village street to the 
parsonage. 

The years slipped away, and the toddling 
child had grown into a tall lad with a hand- 
some, reckless face and careless, dare-devil 
ways. The most daring cliff-climber along 
the coast, the best boatman, the fleetest 
runner, the swiftest swimmer, Parson John’s 
son was first always in everything. 

And then—then, the end came. 

The dare-devilry that had only been a 
boy’s recklessness deepened into something 
worse ; the wild ways that had seemed only 
boyish heedlessness turned into something 
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more serious ; and Parson John’s handsome 
lad became the scapegrace of the village, and 
wrung his father’s loving heart. And a day 
came when a whisper went round among the 
village folk, that Master Jack had run away, 
and the whisper spread, till they knew that 
the story was true, and that Parson John’s 
only son had left him; and they knew as 
well that the kindly heart which had been 
wrung with anguish was broken from that 
hour. 

For though their Pastor went in and out 
among them as of old, though he never 
failed in his cheery helpfulness, though his 
smile was as kindly and his words as 
gentle, the people who loved him realised 
that from the day his boy went away, 
Parson John was a different man. His 
blue eyes, which had been so bright, had 
grown strangely wistful; the figure, that 
had been so erect and strong, grew all at 
once a little bent, and his hair grew snowy 
white. 

As the long years went by the village folk 
watched him age, with hearts that ached for 
his sorrow upon which none dare intrude. 
But they knew that each evening as he went 
home from his work he would stand by the 
green door in the parsonage wall, and look 
down the road with a strange expectant look 
upon his face, as though he thought he 
should see some one coming towards him 
up the lane. To the one person who had 
ever mentioned his son to him, he said 
cheerily, 

*‘Ah! my boy has just gone out to see 
the world a bit, to see the world you know. 
He is coming back to his old dad. Oh yes, 
I expect him back you know—any day, he 
will just come and take me by surprise. I 
expect him any day.” 


The sun poured down upon a boundless 
stretch of prairie, out of a boundless, burning 
sky. The door of the wooden hut on the 
ranche sicod wide open, so that any stray 
breeze might cool the furnace-like room 
within. ‘The man on the small camp bed in 
the corner tossed restlessly, little weary 
sighs broke from him. 

From where he lay he could see through 
the open door a patch of dazzling, glowing 
sky, a strip of parched, brown prairie. The 
brown impatient eyes turned from the outer 
glare, from the dancing, shimmering heat, 
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and glanced at a small dark head that was 
silhouetted against the brilliant sunlight. 

*‘What the dickens have you got hold of 
that keeps you so quiet?” he said irritably. 

The small bent head was raised. 

“Qh, dad, I’ve got an awful nice book! 
I guess it’s just about the best I’ve ever 
had.” 

At-the eager voice a smile flashed for an 
instant over the tired, impatient face 

‘What is it?” he asked. 

“Well, it’s got a queer sort of a name, 
dad; it’s called a Holy Bible,’ and the 
small boy turned the book over, and read 
its title slowly and carefully. ‘“ ‘The—Holy 
—Bible—but it’s ever so good, Dad; such 
stories of battles—and—and things. I’m 
jolly glad I found it.” 

A faint interest crept into the weary brown 
eyes that met the eager blue ones. 

“Where did you find it John?” 

“In the old box out in the shed. I was 
about sick of all my books you see” (he 
spoke apologetically, but he only possessed 
two books in the world after all), “ and this 
one will take me ever so long to read right 
through, and I guess I’ll read it over again 
and again.” 

‘‘What were you reading when I asked 
you about it?” 

‘Well, it wasn’t about a battle, but I 
b’lieve I like it as well. I almost b’lieve I 
like it best.” The little eager boy got up 
from the floor and stood beside his father, 
his small face alight and glowing, “ It’s sort 
of like you, dad.” 

“Like me? Anything in the Bible like 
me?” He laughed harshly, but the boy 
did not notice ; he went on with his eager 
words. 

“Tt’s about a poor chap that went away 
from his father and his home and all; and 
he got awful poor, so as he had to eat with 
pigs, and things like that, and then—well, 
then—he thought he’d go home to his father 
again, like I might to you dad, if J went 
away ;” and the child’s little brown hand 
stole into the man’s hard one, “‘ and so—and 
so the man came along back to his father ; 
and it says, ‘But when he was yet a great 
way off his father saw him.’ ‘That’s like you, 
dad. You see me ever so far away, when | 
go out with Silent Bill, or any of them, 
don’t you dad? So then it says, his father 
ran and kissed him, same as you do me, 


dad, when f’ve been out a long time. And 
the poor chap what had been away so long, 
he said, ‘I will arise and go to my father,’ 
that’s what I'd do if I’d been away from you, 
dad dear,” and the brown hand gave the 
man’s big one a sudden impulsive little 
squeeze. ‘I guess /’d say that, ‘I will 
arise and go to my father.’ But that poor 
thap hadn’t been so very good I think, 
’cos he says, ‘I have sinned, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.’ But his 
father didn’t scold, nor nothing, jus¢ like you 
dad, he was. You don’t never scold me 
when I’m a bad boy, only you’re sort of 
sorry, aren’t you? And in the story, it’s 
an awful good story, I think, the father’s 
jolly glad to see his son, even though he had 
been naughty, and he said, oh he said, I 
don’t quite remember ezackly the word some- 
thing about ‘lost and is found.’” 

‘For this my son was dead and is alive 
again, he was lost and is found.” 

*« That’s it, that’s it, dad. Did you read 
the story when you was a little chap like 
me ?” 

“Yes, John, when I was a little chap— 
like—well no, somehow I don’t think I was 
much like you,” and a short laugh echoed 
through the hut. 

* Did you have a dad like mine?” 

*‘ Not like yours ;” the man spoke almost 
fiercely, and broke off abruptly. 

‘He couldn’t ’a been as nice as mine,” 
the child said proudly, looking into the 
brown, bearded face with loving eyes,” there 
ain’t many dads like mine I reckon,” 

‘He was like a saint in heaven,” the man 
said harshly. ‘Then all at once his tone 
changed. Something dimly like a_ smile 
crossed the hardness of his face. 

‘© What should you do, John, if you were a 
man-—well—like me say, and if — well—if 
you’d been an awfully bad chap, and done 
just every mortal thing on God’s earth to 
vex your father and hurt him, and pain 
him——” 

“Oh, I hope I won’t,” the boy put in 
parenthetically, his hand tightening again on 
his father’s. 

“ No, I don’t think you’re likely to,” the 
man said grimly, “but this—this is only a 
kind of a story, you see Jack, a sort of 
puzzle story, and you shall tell me the 
answer. Well, suppose you were a man, and 
had done everything wrong and vile all your 
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“The little eager boy got up from the floor and stood 


beside his father” 


life, everything your father would hate most. 
And then supposing there came a time when 
you were ill, and lonely, and the world was 
all against you, and all at once you re- 
membered your father, ever so far off in 
another country, and———” 

“‘T shouldn’t never have forgotten him,” 
the child said simply, his blue eyes grown 
round with wonder. 

“No, I don’t suppose you would, you’re 
not one of the kind who forgets. You’ve 
got Ats eyes.” He stopped suddenly, then 
began again rapidly, ‘“‘ Well, if your father 
was ever so far away, and it was years and 
years since you had seen him, and you’d 
always been as bad as can be, and then you 
were ill, as I say, and lonely and all, what 
would you do John ?” 

“T should go to my father straight off,” 
the boy answered, “I guess he’d be looking 
for me; I rather guess he’d have been wait- 
ing for meall the time, and sort of wondering 
why I didn’t come along quick, and 4 








‘* But if you had been 
bad,” the man urged, “ if 
you thought your father 
would turn his back on 
you and have nothing to 
say to you, what then ?” 

“ My father wouldn’t 
do that,” the boy’s tone 
was proud and assured. 
He had been absorbed in 
the story, as a child will 
be, and was viewing the 
situation from outside, so 
to speak, “my father, he’d 
be waiting and looking for 
me all the time, ’cos— 
‘cos he’d know I’d come 
back to him; and then, 
why it ’ud be like the 
other story, dad, when I 
was a long way off, my 
father, he’d see me, and 
he’d come along quick to 
meet me. I guess he’d 
say that about ‘lost and 
is found’ too.” 

“ But if you had been 
just as bad as can be,” 
the man persisted, a 
strange gleam in his 
brown eyes, ‘don’t you 
suppose your father would 
turn the other way, and tell you to get out, 
because he had forgotten that he ever had 
a son?” 

“ No—he wouldn't,” the little dark 
head was vigorously shaken, “I don’t think 
fathers are like that—I don’t believe fathers 
forget their little boys—not ever.” 

There was silence, as the small emphatic 
voice ended, and a curious mistiness gathered 
over the man’s brown watching eyes. 

“Just like Aim,” he muttered, “ the boy’s 
got his blue eyes, and his loving heart,” he 
moved restlessly on his bed. ‘ Perhaps the 
boy is right,” he whispered, as the child rose 
and went to the hut door, “he mostly is. 
Well—lI believe I would welcome reproaches, 
and hard words—just to see the old man’s 
face again. I—will—arise—and—go—to 
—my—father,” and as he said the words 
softly, he fell asleep. 





A red sun hung in the west, just on the 
far horizon’s rim, where in the dim distance 























PARSON JOHN 


sky and sea were mingled in misty softness. 
The shimmering Cornish sea stretched out in 
long shining ripples in the evening sunlight, 
that made a great pathway across the waters, 
and flung a ruddy glow upon the black cliffs, 
steeping in light the little grey church upon 
their summit. Down below in the village 
the small houses threw long black shadows 
across" the white stony road, up which two 
travellers climbed hand in hand together—a 
brown, bearded man and a little child with 
eyes as blue as the sea. 

Parson John had finished his afternoon 
round of visits among his people. It was 
not a quarter of an hour since he too had 
climbed the village street, and turned up the 
stony lane that led to the parsonage ; and at 
this very moment he was standing by the 
little green gate in the wall, getting his breath 
again after his climb. 

He looked very white and tired that after- 
noon, and more bent than usual, and a little 
more dimness seemed to have crept lately 
into the blue of his eyes, though he greeted 
a passing labourer trudging homewards down 
the lane in a voice that had in it the cheery 
kindly ring that his people always heard. 

As he stood there—the gate held open in 
his hand—he could see the small garden in- 
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side, where the flowers grew in riotous pro- 
fusion because here they were sheltered 
under the lee of the great cliff, from the 
sweeping Atlantic winds. The evening sun- 
light fell softly upon the little green lawn, 
and the beds where great clumps of fuchsia 
and heliotrope were still in flower ; it lighted 
the grey stone house over which the Virginia 
creeper flung a tangle of scarlet that 
mingled with the late roses, whose perfume 
stole out to the old man by the gate. The 
rooks circled round the house and cawed 
softly in the one elm tree on the lawn, anda 
faint sound of humming of bees was in the 
air. 

Every evening Parson John stood like 
this, the gate held open in his hand, looking 
first into the little flowery garden, then down 
the steep lane, witha sigh. Every evening in 
all these long, long years the tiny routine had 
been gone through, with slight variation only, 
the eyes that looked wistfully down the steep 
lane to-night had grown dimmer with the 
passing years. But if they could no longer 
see the corner at which the lane left the village 
street, there was still visible to them a long 
stretch of lane that climbed up between stone 
walls, in whose crannies little green ferns 
nestled, over whom the ivy grew closely. 

















‘There came into his line of vision, far down the lane, two figures” 
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It was as if the old man was watching 
still for somebody night after night, for 
all through these years there had been a 
strange expectant look in his eyes, as he 
stood gazing down the lane, an eager expec- 
tancy that was full of pathos, because each 
night it faded away swiftly, the expectation 
unfulfilled. 

To-night he lingered longer than usual. 
He had taken off his old wide-awake that 
was green with age, and held it in his hand, 
and the little evening breeze ruffled his thin 
white hair, on which the sun fell softly, and 
turned it into a glory above his eager, tired 
old face. The eager look was beginning to 
fade away, as it had done each night for 
more than a quarter of a century, when all 
at once there came into his line of vision, 
far down the lane, two figures, a man’s, travel- 





stained and weary, and a little child’s. The 
thin old hand that held the shabby wide- 
awake shook a little, the bent old form made 
a sudden step forward, then paused, to look 
again, with eyes grown eager again and 
almost clear. The sunlight dazzled him. 
He raised the other hand, that trembled too, 
to shade his eyes, but it was only for a second. 
He pushed the little green door wide open, 
so that those two who slowly climbed the 
lane saw a sudden glimpse of the flowery 
garden, and the peace of the sunset light. 
And then Parson John turned and walked 
down the lane with steps that faltered from 
very eagerness, and with hands that trembled 
in the fulness of joy, stretched out in wel- 
come. His walk became almost a run before 
he reached those two, far down the lane, 
and the bent form tottered and stumbled 
over the stones, as though 
he could not get fast 
enough to the brown, 
bearded man whose face 
had grown all at once ashy 
white. 

And when those shaking 
old hands were laid upon 
his shoulders, when the 
tired old voice said 
brokenly, 

“* My boy—my dear boy, 
you have come, at last— 
at last. I was sure that 
you would come,” a great 
sob burst from him, and 
he could only say over and 
over again, 

“My dear old dad— 
my dear old dad—-— ” 

They passed through the 
green gate into the peaceful 
garden, where the sun still 
lingered, and Parson John’s 
. shaking hands clung closely 
to the arm he held, so that 
in the narrow path the small 
boy dropped behind. And 
as he went along, slowly, 
behind those two, he mur- 
mured softly to himself, 

“It’s like the story, 
ezackly like the story. ‘ But, 
when he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw 


‘** My dear old dad—my dear old dad'” him.’ ” 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., Lorp BisHop or Ripon 


SIXTH PAPER 


EW men have more profoundly influ- 
_ enced the thoughts of Englishmen 
than the poet Coleridge. It is 
curious to notice the acknowledg- 
ments of his influence made by men of very 
different minds and dispositions. The late 
Principal Shairp gathered together some of 
these acknowledgments in his admirable 
“Essay on Coleridge.” He tells us how men 
so diverse as Wordsworth, Dr. Arnold, New- 
man, Julius Hare, F. D. Maurice, and Mill 
spoke with warm admiration of the stimu- 
lating influence of Coleridge’s teaching or 
personality. It is a strange group of diver- 
gently illustrious men; the poet whose 
philosophy was Nature, and the philosopher 
who worshipped at the shrine of cold utili- 
tarianism ; the devout liberal who recognised 
no authority as having a right to blind man 
in his search for truth; the subtle doubter 
who welcomed authority in the hope of 
losing the burdensome responsibility of 
further search for truth; the enthusiastic 
believers in that living God whose spirit 
was at hand to guide the single-hearted into 
the way of truth—these are the characters 
which unite in acknowledging the intellec- 
tual invigoration which they derived from 
Coleridge. ‘To Wordsworth he was “ the 
only wonderful man I ever met”; to 
Arnold the greatest intellect England had 
produced within his memory; to Newman 
he was the witness of the desire for deeper 
and higher things that had come as a hunger 
upon English intellectual life; to Julius 
Hare he was “ the great religious philosopher 
to whom the mind of our generation in 
England owes more than to any other 
man”; to Maurice he was the teacher who 
awoke his constant reverence; to Mill he 
was the man who had done so much to 
shape the opinions of the younger genera- 
tion. 

Coleridge was always a philosopher ; he 
possessed in a remarkable degree the in- 
quisitive mind which would fain explore 
metaphysical mysteries and the towering 
imagination which could marshal his 


thoughts and illumine them with the light 
which never was on land and sea. “ Have 
you ever heard Coleridge preach ?” some one 
asked. ‘I never heard him do anything else,” 
was the reply. It expresses exactly the 
quality of Coleridge’s mind. His ideas 
were always being formed by philosophical 
reflection, but when formed they belonged 
not to his brain alone, but to his soul. It 
was a joy, perhaps a necessity to him to 
give them utterance ; his vivid and ready 
imagination could make them luminous as he 
spoke. He was the preacher, enforcing his 
beliefs with intense earnestness and seeking 
to make them clear by wealth of illustration 
and lofty flights of fancy. 

There is one feature about Coleridge’s 
religious thought which must be remembered 
if we are to understand him. He believed 
in the self-evidencing power of truth. Let 
us consider what this means. Coleridge 
was born in 1772; he entered Cambridge 
in 1791, and he left it without a degree in 
1794. Paley’s work on “ The Evidences of 
Christianity ” was published in 1794. Paley’s 
work was the culmination of a series of 
works all of them animated by the same 
spirit and conviction. For a hundred years 
the latent or expressed thought of the Chris- 
tian apologists had been that Christianity 
could be demonstrated to be reasonable, #.e., 
that when brought to the tribunal of dry 
reason it could make good its claims to the 
homage of man’s intelligence. The Christian 
advocate of the times said in effect to the 
sceptic, ‘* You do not believe in Christianity, 
then I shall prove to you its truth; and I 
challenge you as an honest juryman to give 
me the verdict of proved.” It is not for us 
to find fault with men who breathed the 
atmosphere and spoke the language of their 
own times and generation, but it is evident 
to us that in this method of demonstration 
there was one thing which was forgotten, 
and that was religion. The acquiescence of 
the intellect in a clear and cogent argument 
would not make a man religious. By the 
very side of the men, like Warburton and 
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Sherlock and Watson, who were seeking in 
one way or another to prove Christianity, 
there were working men of less cultivation 
and less intellectual acuteness, who were 
not demonstrating the truth of Christianity 
but who were demonstrating the power of 
Christianity to reform men’s lives. While the 
apologists were arguing, Wesley and White- 
field, Cecil and Simeon were drawing men 
out of darkness into light and from the 
power of Satan unto God. 

When Coleridge went to Cambridge 
Simeon had been eight or nine years at work 
there. It does not appear that Coleridge 
came in any way under Simeon’s influence, 
and it is more likely than not that the par- 
ticular mode of presenting Christianity 
which Simeon loved would have been 
distasteful to Coleridge, who was philoso- 
phical, where Simeon was exegetical. More- 
over, at the time, Coleridge’s mind was 
under the influence of Unitarian thought, 
and he was supporting the Fellow of Jesus 
College, Frend by name, who was driven 
from the University because of his religious 
views. But if Coleridge was unlikely at that 
time to be attracted or influenced by the 
great Evangelical leader, he was not attracted 
by the intellectual school of rationalists who 
dealt with religion as though it consisted of 
a series of propositions like those of Euclid, 
all of which could be ended with a satis- 
factory Q.E.D. He certainly came to 
sympathise far more with those who had 
faith in Christianity as a power which could 
find response to its appeal in the very soul 
of man. We have proof of this in Coleridge’s 
own indignant expostulation, ‘ Evidences 
of Christianity! I am weary of the word. 
Make a man feel the want of it, rouse him, 
if you can, to the self-knowledge of the need 
of it, and you may safely trust it to its own 
evidence, remembering always the express 
declaration of Christ Himself, ‘No man 
cometh to me unless the Father leadeth 
him.’” This language is certainly more in 
harmony with the teaching of Cecil and 
Simeon than that of Paleyand Bishop Watson. 
This, of course, is the language of Coleridge’s 
maturer thought. It does not belong to the 
period of his residence at Cambridge ; but 
with a mind such as he possessed, the germs 
of the maturer conditions were at work 
long before the earlier forms of belief 
were cast aside. I am inclined to believe 


that the anchorage of his belief was made 
earlier than he himself was aware of. We 
must not always assume that a vessel has 
changed its moorings because it swings to 
fresh positions with the changing tide. But 
whether Coleridge reached fixed principles 
of belief before he himself realised them 
or not, it is interesting to take up the poem 
which I will venture to call Coleridge’s great 
religious poem, “The Ancient Mariner,” and 
notice how far it gives expression to princi- 
ples which found more philosophical utter- 
ance in his later life. “The Ancient Mariner” 
was written in 1797; Coleridge’s visit to 
Germany was paid in 1798; in 1799 he 
was back in England, and was busy in trans- 
lating Schiller’s play of “‘ Wallenstein.” The 
period of German influence had begun, but 
before he left England the shackles of his 
materialistic views had begun to fall from 
him ; he had drunk from the clear springs of 
mystic teaching, and the writings of the 
mystics he tells us, “acted in no slight 
degree to prevent my mind from being im- 
prisoned within the outline of any dogmatic 
system. They helped to keep alive the 
heart within the head ; gave me an indistinct 
yet stirring and working presentiment that all 
the products of the mere reflective faculty 
partook of death. . . . If they werea mov- 
ing cloud of smoke to me by day, yet were 
they a pillar of fire throughout the night 
during my wanderings through the wilderness 
of doubt and enabled me to skirt, without 
crossing, the sandy deserts of unbelief.” 
This is a remarkable passage, and goes to 
show two things: first, that during the 
transition period of his life, the mystics, 
Tauler, William Law, and others, exercised a 
powerful influence upon Coleridge’s thought ; 
and secondly, that he never wholly lost him- 
self in what he terms “the sandy deserts of 
unbelief.” The promised land was before his 
thought even while he was in the wilderness, 
and the mystic teachers provided him with 
the Shekinah light. It would thus appear 
that while he was living close to the Quan- 
tock Hills, “ amid the woods, smooth downs 
and valleys with small brooks running down 
them through green meadows to the sea,” 
Coleridge’s mind was opening to fresher and 
brighter conceptions ; he saw the sparkle of 
those streamlets which, wherever they take 
their rise, are sure to make their way towards 
the great ocean of that love which embraces 
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man on every side. ‘There thus appears to 
be some ground for thinking, that at the 
time “The Ancient Mariner” was written 
at any rate the germs of a deeper realisation 
of the significance of life, responsibility and 
divine guidance were at work in the poet’s 
mind. 

Carrying these thoughts with us, let us 
turn to-The Ancient Mariner.” I havecalled 
it a great religious poem. It is not, of 
course, formally religious; it is but the 
weird record of the supposed adventure of 
an old sailor; it was based on a dream 
which Coleridge had heard from a friend. 
An incident in the poem, which we must 
allow to be an important one from an ethical 
point of view, was suggested by Wordsworth ; 
this is the shooting of the albatross, to 
which Coleridge gave such deep significance. 
But if in outward form the poem cannot be 
called religious, in its spirit it is steeped in 
religious thought and conviction. Into it 
has passed, perhaps unconsciously to the 
poet himself, the profoundest human experi- 
ences which are indicative of the energy of 
the religious consciousness. 

First the Ancient Mariner is presented to 
us as a kind of prophet. He has a message 
which he must deliver ; he goes seeking for 
the man to whom the message must be 
given ; when he sees he knows him; and 
when he sees him he must speak. The 
prophet may bea bore, breaking at incon- 
venient moments upon the planned pleasures 
of life, but if he is a bore, he is a fascinating 
bore. ‘The victim of the prophet seeks to 
get away. 


By thy long grey beard and glittering eye 
Now wherefore stoppest me ? 

The bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set, 
May’st hear the merry din. 


But vainly does the listener seek to 
escape. The old sailor holds him with his 
eye. The victim loses his impatience as the 
spell begins to work upon him. 


The wedding-guest stood still, 
And listens like a three years child ; 
The mariner hath his will. 


The Ancient Mariner exerts this fascination, 
because it is laid upon him to tell his 
story. We have read of the prophet’s burden. 
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The message pressed like lead upon the 


prophet’s soul, he must tell it; like the 
Apostle he felt that a woe was upon him if 
he failed to speak; the word of God was 
like fire, which struggled to break forth in 
speech and would take no denial. It is 
when men are thus full-charged in their 
souls with a message that they exert a 
fascination over others. When a truth 
possesses a man’s soul, he has it in him 
to take possession of the souls of other 
men. This is the position of the Ancient 
Mariner. 

And what is the story which he has to 
tell? It is his own story. This again is 
the fascination of it. It is not a second- 
hand tale ; it is not an elaborately imagined 
story; it is a simple record of what befell 
him. Whatever of truth there may be in it 
has been translated into the terms of experi- 
ence. It is not, if we may use the expres- 
sion, theological ; it is personal. It may not 
be the less theological for all that; it may 
even be more so; but it is not presented 
from the intellectual standpoint. We recall 
Coleridge’s words about the evidences of 
religion: ‘ Make a man feel the want of it 
(religion) ; rouse him to the self-knowledge of 
the need of it.” It is only powerful over 
other men when it is personal. The 
Evangelist who can say “That which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon and our hands have handled ” 
is greater than the philosopher who can say 
“Lo, I have now clearly proved this.” To 
know God is a deeper thing than merely to 
have demonstrated His existence. 

But can we say as much as this for the 
Ancient Mariner? Is the message which 
he gives a message of his own personal 
knowledge of God? Surely it is. The 
bitter, strange and unworldly experience 
which he has undergone has led him to the 
realisation of God. Now with opened eye 
and kindling faith he feels how living is the 
presence of God. The simple things which 
were once accepted as a dull, necessary, but 
profitless routine now come to have a sacred 
significance and a sure spiritual helpfulness ; 
they minister a joy which far exceeds all 
earthly joy. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
Tis sweeter far to me 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ; 
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To walk together to the kirk 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay ! 


This is the language of one who has dis- 
covered the sacredness and therefore the 
gladness of things once neglected and de- 
spised. He has found out how much of 
heaven lies unnoticed and unused around the 
lives of men. 

What has produced this change? Of men 
to whom this power of vision is given, we are 
inclined, realising that the guiding hand of a 
Higher Power must have been at work in their 
lives, to ask, “‘ What did He to thee? How 
were thine eyes opened?” The Ancient 
Mariner’s story gives the reply. He has chron- 
icled his experience ; he sums it all up in one 
pregnant sentence in the closing stanzas. 
What it amounts to is this: he has been in 
hell and therefore he can appreciate heaven. 


O wedding-guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ; 

So lonely 'twas that God himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 


He has been on the margin of that region 
where God is not; he has been to the 
borderland of hell. To the untroubled and 
undisciplined soul, which is following its own 
caprice and living in a reckless pleasure-seek- 
ing fashion, heaven would be the spot where 
the restraints of righteousness do not make 
themselves and where the remembrance of 
God brings no misgiving. Such say to 
the Father of all— Depart from us for we 
desire not the knowledge of Thy ways.” To 
such the torment of life seems that they 
cannot escape God—‘If I climb up into 
heaven Thou art there: if I go down into 
hell Thou art there also: if I take the wings 
of the morning and abide in the uttermost 
part of the sea, even there shall Thy hand 
find me, and Thy right hand shalllead. If 
I say peradventure the darkness shall cover 
me then shall my night be turned into day.” 
For the soul that is seeking uninterrupted 
self-indulgence, that longs to bury itself 
in the night where its deeds may be un- 
marked, there is nothing more horrible than 
the tormenting, pursuing light of God’s 
inevitable presence. But there comes a 
moment when men must realise that far 
more awful than the persistent noon-day of 


God’s presence is the bleak solitude of the 
place where He is not. When they draw 
near to the verge of that place which is hell, 
where no divine presence sheds its light, 
where the sweet pasture of life is dried up 
for the lack of His dew, and the varied 
colours of life sink into incoherence for lack 
of His light, then they begin to realise how 
awful it is to be without Him and how 
truly He is the source of all our being, the 
fountain-head of all our seeing, the hypothesis 
which underlies all our certitude of existence, 
the fragrance, the balm, the wind, the ocean, 
the sunlight, the atmosphere of our life. ‘To 
drift away to the extreme limit of existence, 
to feel ourselves slipping out of all that makes 
life tolerable, sure, warm and pulsating with 
living energy, to find the chill of a lifeless and 
loveless realm round about us, the wide and 
weary reaches of a windless and unpeopled 
ocean stretching in hateful wastes in every 
direction, is just to have a glimpse of that 
nether world, the motionless icy hell, where 
God is not. The glimpse into this region 
has been the experience of the Ancient 
Mariner. He has been where no living 
creature was with him: the dead were 
round about him ; the dead and motionless 
sea seemed to rot around him; it brought 
forth the things of death. 


Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
Water, water everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink, 
The very deep did rot; O Christ! 
That even this should be! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea, 


And across the sea no true help came. 
‘The hoped-for sail only proved a ship of 
death, a skeleton ship, which carries those 
who stake the issues of life onchance. With 
the passing of hope, life passes from the 
comrades of the Ancient Mariner, and as his 
fellow sailors pass away, they seem to curse 
hiin who has brought them to these straits. 


One after one by the horned moon 
(Listen, O! stranger to me!) 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang 
And cursed me with his e’e. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN THE POETS 


Four times fifty living men, 
With never a sigh or groan, 
With heavy thump a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 


So the ship remains upon the lifeless sea 
with its cargo of dead men. The Ancient 
Mariner tastes the horrors of a loneliness 
from which movement, life and the kindly 
smiles of men have passed away. 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on the wide, wide sea! 
And Christ would not take pity on 
My soul in agony. 

And lonely as he was, environed by horrors, 
and envisaged by the stony eyes of his dead 
comrades, he found himself robbed of the 
power of realising the pity or the presence of 
God. 

I looked upon the rolling sea, 
And drew my eyes away; ys 

I looked upon the ghastly deck, 
And there the-dead men lay, 

I looked to heaven and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


Here we touch upon the cause of all the 
sorrow. The life which has been wrapped 
up in self and reckless of responsibility has 
garnered up for itself its own torment. Evil 
and selfishdeeds make deep impressions upon 
our nature, and when we would escape them 
they entangle us. Memories of ill, hideous 
thoughts of wrong which we would fain 
banish, intrude themselves upon the moments 
which we desire to consecrate. This is the 
last horror, when finding ourselves alone we 
find also that our sins separate us from God, 
and so we discover the loneliness of that 
place where God scarce seems to be. This is 
the last stage of loneliness ; under its disci- 
pline he passes out of his egotism and he finds 
a joy in the life of creatures other than himself. 
Under the moon-beams the water snakes play, 
and their grace of movement and beauty of 
hue are to him a revelation of the gladness of 
other lives, and there is awakened within him 
a sympathy with other existences. He passes 
out of self into sympathy. The sense of a 
harmony of soul with things about him 
steals over him. This is the silver thread of 
his deliverance; he was able to pray, and 
the albatross, the symbol of his reckless and 
selfish wrong-doing, falls from his neck ; the 
burden of his sin passes away: he enters 
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into accord with the divine order of things; 
the sense of estrangement having passed away, 
he can enter into a rest to which he has long 
been a stranger. He falls asleep. With 
sleep comes the benediction of heaven. The 
heaven gives its refreshing rain. The winds 
of God propel the ship. The dead men rise 
up animated by heavenly power. Allis given 
back again in dreamlike but heavenly guise. 
Angel-helpers are with him till once more 
familiar scenes are reached. 


Oh! dream of joy! Is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 

Is this the hill? Is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ? 


But before he touches the dear familiar 
confines of his own home-land, he must pass 
through one stirring experience—all the 
remnants of the past must sink away. The 
old order must change entirely. The sound 
of coming change is heard. 


Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread ; 

It reached the ship; it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 


The past has gone. Only the burning 
memory of it remains, and like a burden it 
sometimes presses so sorely upon him that 
he needs must tell his message. For the 
rest a peace and a joy in all created things 
are his. Everything is God’s, and the mark of 
the divine love abides upon all: the Ancient 
Mariner is filled with a deep surpassing love 
towards all that God has made and loves. 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest : 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


This is none other than that realisation of 
God as love which means a new creation of 
the whole man and a redemption of the whole 
life into usefulness and tenderness ; and this 
change has been wrought not by argument but 
by experience. The discipline of experience 
has awakened man to the consciousness of his 
deep spiritual need, and at the same time to 
the capacity of realising that close at hand to 
every man is the love and presence of God 
which alone can satisfy the soul. 
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LITTLE WORLDS OF OUR OWN 


By WILLIAM CANTON 


OW that the drooping leaves of the 
limes and the feathery branches of 
the rowans have quite shut us in,and 
the martins have come back from 

overseas, and the apple-blossom is beginning 
to show the white as well as the red, and the 
vine leaves have spread a cool awning under 
the glass roof, we are free at last to make a 
delightful little world of our own in the con- 
servatory. When the mornings are warm and 
wet with shimmering mist and soft bright rain, 
and the ground is green with the reflections 
of dripping foliage, we do not need to go 
abroad for our enjoyment. 

Here in the conservatory there is a great 
lake (of shallow zinc) set in the bosom of a 
mountain region, which rises about the 
western and northern shores in grim peaks 
and ridges (of cork). Under the western 
precipices there is on the shore of the lake a 
fortress crowded with soldiers and formidable 
with Krupp guns. From the colour of its 
turrets and battlements it is evidently the 
stronghold of some swarthy Oriental chief. 
As he has been for many years exceedingly 
refractory we had taken a solemn oath to 
break his huge idols and carry off his sandal- 
wood gates ; and so the fortress is now in 
a state of siege. On the northern shore 
there are troops of colonial horsemen flourish- 
ing their lances, and on the heights over- 
head kilted Highlanders are passing from 
peak to peak on swinging rope bridges, 
while on the water an ironclad (driven by 
clockwork) cruises gallantly across the 
enemy’s guns and rakes the fortress with im- 
aginary broadsides. Ever and anon, from a 
mighty British battery on the eastern shore, 
a plugged shell is hurled against the gorgeous 
turrets of blue and crimson and gold, and a 
wild cheer goes up if by chance a fierce Hill- 
man spins round and falls with a despairing 
cry into the waters of the lake. 

When we have made the haughty Rajah 
eat dust, we shall open up all the hill-country, 
with the assistance of Guy, our daring en- 
gineer. It would not be impossible to plan 
a circular railway among these beetling peaks. 
It is indeed only a question of finance. Give 


us the line and the locomotive (clockwork by 
XX1IX—30 


preference, as steam and spirits of wine are 
not so manageable in mountain passes), and 
you will soon see what can be done. 

It is marvellous how swiftly and excitedly 
the hours fleet as the Colonials charge through 
the dense forest (of potted geraniums, 
fuchsias, and ferns), and the intrepid High- 
landers dash across the abysses where one 
false step would mean hopeless destruction. 
The sun goes down ona conflict still doubtful ; 
as the dusk falls theironclad drops anchor, and 
the children go to bed: but the white-sailed 
frigates still drift across the waters with their 
reflections drifting beneath them, and as one 
looks dreamily at the mimic scene, one 
hears the laughing rebuke—which is met with 
dignified silence—“ I believe you are as biga 
child as they are!” 

In a week or two, however, it will be warm 
enough to exchange this make-believe for the 
real hard work and splendid adventures of 
Phoenician traders. It is usually in the last 
days of May that we hoist the blue-peter and 
shake out sail, for then the dew dries on the 
green sea shortly after ten o’clock and there 
is no danger of catching cold if we lie about 
on the half-deck or along the bulwarks. 

The people who smile at our Pheenician 
ship would smile at the ships of wicker-work 
covered with skins, in which St. Brendan dis- 
covered the Isles of Everlasting Youth. Of 
course it is made of turf—what else could it 
be made of in a garden? But the bulwarks 
are quite high, and if they are green they are 
the colour of the sea, and so they are less 
likely to be seen by anenemy. And of course 
it is half-decked—the old ships always were— 
and there is plenty of room on the poop to 
spread an awning when the sun gets too hot. 
No one can find fault with the mast and 
shrouds and the flags, I should fancy, for they 
are just like what you see at sea-side places. 

1 admit that we “hug the shore,” and the 
branches of the trees almost sweep the rigging 
as we pass. But really that is quite Tyrian, 
and the old Greek poet Nonnus thought that 
was one of the prettiest sights he had ever 
beheld. ‘“ The sailor furrows the sea with his 
oar, and the ploughman the soil; the lowing 
of oxen and the singing of birds answer the 
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deep roar of the main; the wood-nymph 
under the tall trees hears the voice of the 
sea-nymph calling to her from the waves.” 
Besides it is along the shores that we trade 
with our purple robes and works of art in 
gold and ivory. Weland and light a fire on 
the sand to attract the natives, and we have 
a six days’ fair. When we have sold all we 
can sell to the barbarians, we set sail again, 
and perhaps kidnap a few fair women— 


Phyllis sometimes is the fair woman, some- 
times W. V., unless mother happens to be 
sewing in a garden chair—and if we can get 
any children we “ fill up” with them, but 
Guy doesn’t like being kidnapped ; for the 
most part he prefers playing with his train, as 
he is going to be an engine-driver, and when 
you kidnap him he roars, and then we have 
to fly to escape the poisoned arrows of the 
Anthropophagi. 


—_——_—_<3 > ___—_. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE prizes in our competition this month 
are awarded as follows : 


BIRDS OF THE BIBLE 


I 


Birps, like the air through which they fly, 
form a link between earth and sky in that 
book in which “ who runs may read,” and 
thus there seems nothing unnatural when in 
the Book we find them linking human life 
with the heaven of heavens. The Bible 
birds have three functions. They are 
offerings, messengers, and examples. Any 
pure offering from man to his Maker links 
creature and Creator from below upwards. 
Any messenger sent by God to man forms a 
bond between the divine and the human 
from above downwards. Any example of 
some heavenly grace, given by God and 
found on earth, 1s to those who follow it, a 
step on the ladder between us and heaven. 

The dove is the most prominent Bible 
bird. She is with Noah in the Ark, and 
twice with Christ in the Temple. She and 
her cousin, the pigeon, are the only birds 
judged meet for offerings. In the Song of 
Solomon, the Church, Christ’s Bride, is 
frequently addressed as ‘ My dove,” and 
later on in the sacred history the Holy 
Spirit, the guiding light and life-giving fire 
of that Church, appears in the likeness of a 
dove over the baptized Christ. And now our 
worthiest Christian offerings are “the fruits 
of the Spirit.” 

Next in importance comes the eagle. 
«“ The way of an eagle in the air” is con- 
fessed by the Wise Man to be one of “ the 
three things too wonderful” for him. The 


eagle plays a prominent part in the three 
mysterious visions of Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
St. John the Divine, and is used as the 
emblem of the latter. Having his home 
ever on high, independent in his immense 
strength, and keen of vision, the eagle, too, 
aptly symbolises faith. “They that wait 
upon the Lord,” says Isaiah, “ shall mount 
like eagles.” 

The raven is twice chosen as a messenger. 
The hungriest of birds carries food to Elijah, 
and only those who hunger themselves for 
righteousness make good missionaries. The 
raven is also cited as an example of trustful 
dependence on God by our Blessed Lord. 

That these two legally “ unclean” birds 
should be so honoured, surely shows that 
for work in the vineyard faith is the one 
requisite. Remembering St. Peter’s vision 
at Joppa, is it presumptuous to hope that 
the banned list in Leviticus xi. have had 
their share in the great redemption ? 


S. A. Doopy, 
Bardsea, Ulverston. 





II 


*‘Wuo are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
the doves to their windows?” queries the 
Prophet, who has this familiar picture passing 


before his mental vision, as prophetical of 


the influx of weary souls winging their way 
to their Rest. 

Never, surely, was bird so honoured, as 
when, by the waters of Jordan, the Holy 
Spirit took the form of a Dove, and rested 
upon the Saviour—a foretold sign of His 
credentials to bestow, which was prefigured 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


when the dove was sent from the ark and 
remained in the cleansed earth. 

The Scriptures abound in object-lessons, 
and some of the most beautiful are drawn 
from the winged creation. 

“ Oh, that I had wings like a dove,” sighed 
the Psalmist, who afterwards spread the 
wings of prayer—those pinions which flash 
in the sunlight as “silver” and “ gold.” 

* Behold the birds of the heaven ” (R. V.), 
said Jesus to His disciples, while seated 
upon the mountain, which overlooked the 
sea and the fields. And in this time of the 
“singing of birds” we too will obey. The 
“sparrow” He took for His text, and 
preached on particular providence. *T'wasa 
bird of so little esteem that “five” were 
“sold for two farthings,” being one little 
bird “thrown in.” And yet even the one 
“thrown in” was under His watchful care. 
Though at times, “alone on the housetops,” 
it was not overlooked by God. 

In the Old Testament we read of. a 
Prophet being fed by unusual means, even 
by ravens, who twice a day brought him his 
food. Then the eagle illustrates to us, 
strength, long life, and devoted care of her 
own ; and the swallow, a wonderful guidance, 
unerring, constant, and true. Her nest has 
been found in the Temple, and the sparrow 
has refuged there too. ‘Turtle-doves and 
young pigeons were used in the sacrifices ; 
whilst pelicans and owls, ostriches and 
vultures (or kites) were types of desolation. 

So that the birds have a varied place in 
God’s Book, and a long lineage too, for when 
the first man’s ears were opened to earth, 
they were greeted by song, as the birds were 
created before him. And in the last Book 
of the Bible they are named symbolically, as 
being called to partake of the slain. 

JANE R. Wane, 
Lancaster, 


Ill 


First among the various birds in the Bible 
comes the dove, always mentioned as a 
symbol of gentle, loving harmlessness. We 
find it first in the story of the Flood, then it 
is described as having wings “ covered with 
silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” 
David envies its rapid flight, and Hezekiah 
‘did mourn asa dove.” But chiefly it is 
thought of as the symbol of the Holy Spirit 
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who in this form descended on our Lord at 
His baptism. Having no gall, it is the best 
symbol of the Comforter, a quality so 
recognisable in its soothing coo; and the 
dove’s quiet abode symbolises the peaceful 
heart wherein the Spirit’s gentle voice is 
heard. How opposite in every way is the 
other symbolical bird, the eagle! Yet no, 
for with all its strength the eagle is a tender 
bird, rearing and sheltering its young with 
great affection. It is used to represent the 
almighty power of Jehovah shown in His 
care for His creatures. “I bare you on 
eagles’ wings” gives a doubly assuring mean- 
ing to the promise, “ He shall cover thee 
with His feathers and under His wings shalt 
thou trust ”—a promise in which strength 
and tenderness are joined in a_ beautiful 
combination. Another familiar bird is the 
raven, somehow always connected in one’s 
mind with the providing care of God. We 
read that “God feedeth them and giveth 
food to the young ravens that cry,” while Job 
asks, “ Who provideth for the raven his food, 
when his young ones cry unto God?” = This 
bird it was that God used to bring Elijah 
sustenance when by His command he dwelt 
by the brook Cherith. How seldom in 
speaking we remember whence arose the 
expression “raven locks,” yet its probable 
origin is in one of Solomon’s descriptions in 
Canticles, where “his locks are bushy and 
black as a raven.” Yet other well-known 
favourites are found, such as the swallows, 
who “observe the time of their coming.” 
Several other allusions are made to its habits. 
Solomon says that the curse that is causeless 
is like the swallow that stops not in her 
flight (R.V.), Hezekiah says that he chattered 
like a swallow, and David alludes to their 
building habits. The allusions to the spar- 
row need no comment. In these glad 
months of spring, surrounded by our 
feathered friends, we read with special 
appreciation, ‘The time of the singing of 
birds is come and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land”—the description of 
spring’s joys by a great poet, even Solomon, 
who “was wiser than all men.” 

God gave thy soul brave wings; put not those 


feathers 
Into a bed, to sleep out all ill weathers. 


M. E. LErFroy, 
Boxted, Colchester 
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IV 


THERE are about thirty different kinds of 
birds named in the Bible, the majority being 
birds of prey. Palestine is especially rich 
in birds, and their peculiarities were studied 
and used by the prophets to enforce their 
divine message. Thus Job was reminded 
of the keen sight and swiftness of the eagle 
or great vulture ; Jeremiah tells us of its 
habit of nesting in inaccessible places, and 
Moses of its care in the training of its 
young ; while Micah draws attention to its 
bald head, and Christ to its quickness in 
discovering and pouncing upon any fallen 
carcase. 

The stork is mentioned several times. 
Jeremiah, speaking of its migratory habit, 
calls it “the stork in the heavens,” doubt- 
less referring to the great height at which 
it flies, and the Psalmist speaks of the fir- 
tree as its favourite resting-place. The 
unsociableness of the bittern, cormorant, 
pelican, owl and raven is used to illustrate 
the desolation in store for the lands which 
have incurred God’s anger, while the ostrich 
is noticed by Job for its swiftness and also 
for its want of maternal foresight and affec- 
tion. Isaiah contrasts the various notes of 
birds, while Solomon connects the “time of 
the singing of birds” with the passing of 
winter and the appearance of the flowers. 

The partridge appears to have been 
caught for food, and we cannot forget the 
quails which, flying as they do in immense 
flocks and completely at the mercy of the 
wind, God caused to fall around the tents 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, but we 
do not hear of domestic poultry till after the 
Captivity, except in the rather obscure 
allusion of Isaiah to the doves which “ fly as 
a cloud to their windows.” Solomon’s pea- 
cocks, imported from India, probably did not 
outlast their magnificent patron. ‘Turtle- 
doves and pigeons are frequently mentioned. 
They were the onlytbirds permitted to be 
used for sacrifice, and were looked upon as 
a type of innocence, trust and love. “ My 
love, my dove, my undefiled,” says Solomon 
of the Shulamite, and from the time of 
Noah’s harbinger of peace onwards they are 
regarded with special favour until the Holy 
Spirit Himself deigns to appear in the form 
of a dove descending upon the Saviour in 
Jordan’s stream. Christ takes up the idea 


when He exhorts His disciples to be “ harm- 
less as doves.” 

The sayings of Jesus about birds will occur 
at once to every mind. “ Behold the fowls of 
the air, your Heavenly Father feedeth them ” ; 
“one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father,” passages of exquisite 
beauty assuring us of the Creator’s loving 
care for all His creatures, and reminding us 
of the time when He even made use of 
ravens to feed His prophet, and then we 
almost hear the pathetic accents of His last 
lament, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings and ye would not.” 


M. F. SEELEY, 
Upper Clapton. 


COMPETITION FOR AUGUST 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
JUNE 20. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 
12s. 6d., 10s., and 7s, 6d.) ave offered for the four best 
papers (not exceeding 400 words) on ‘The Use of 
Suffering.” 

Contributions should be written on one side of the 
faper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave 
returned. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


WE shall be pleased to receive photographs with a 
view to publication, and ask those who intend to 
submit prints to note the following rules: 

1. The photographs must be taken by the sender, 
or the sender must transmit with them a permission 
to use them signed by the actual photographer. 

2. Photographs may be sent in mounted or un- 
mounted, but they should be packed so as to ensure 
them against damage during transit. 

3. Each photograph must be accompanied by one 
hundred to two hundred words giving particulars 
as to the interest of the picture. 

4. Full name and address should be given on the 
back of each photograph. 

5. Photographs accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes will be returned if ineligible, 
although the publishers do not hold themselves 
responsible for accidental loss. 

6. For the right to reproduce each photograph 
we use an honorarium of 7s. 6d, will be paid, 
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times in the Psalms and three times in 

Habbakuk, has been interpreted as indi- 
cating a pause ; a repetition ; the end of a strophe ; 
playing with full power; a bending of the body, as 
an obeisance; a short recurring symphony, a 
vitornéilo. Stainer, in his ‘‘ Music of the Bible,” 
leans to the last named suggestion as being the 
correct one, and quotes in support the opinion of 
Sir F. Ouseley that ritornelli were introduced on 
string instruments and trumpets at every occur- 
rence of the word. Dr. Emilie Grace Briggs of 
New York is the latest investigator of the term, 
and after dealing with the conjectures of other 
writers, concludes that ‘‘ Selah" was a “‘ liturgical 
direction, providing for the lifting up of the voices 
in a doxclogy at the close of a liturgical section, 
and indicating the proper division of psalm or 
prayer in liturgical usage.” 


T's word ‘ Selah,” which occurs seventy-one 





A discovery of much interest concerning the 
reputed correspondence between Abgar, Prince of 
Edessa and our Saviour, was announced at the 
Archeological Conference recently held in 
Rome. Abgar was the titular name of the under 
kings of Edessa, a small kingdom in the south-west 
of Mesopotamia, and was assumed on coming to 
the throne in the same manner as the title Pharaoh 
among the Egyptians, and Czsar among the 
Romans. Abgar the Black, the 15th of the kings, 
tuled during the time of Christ’s ministry. H 
appears to have suffered from an incurable disease, 
and hearing of the miracles wrought by Christ is 
said to have written as follows: ‘ Abgar, Prince 
of Edessa, sends greeting to Jesus, the excellent 
Saviour, who has appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem. I have heard the reports respecting 
Thee and Thy cures, which are effected without 
the use of medicines or herbs. For, as it is said, 
Thou dost cause the blind to see, the lame to walk ; 
Thou dost cleanse lepers and cast out unclean 
spirits and demons; Thou dost heal those that are 
tormented by long diseases, and Thou dost raise 
the dead. And hearing all these things of Thee, I 
conclude that one of two things must be true, 
either Thou art God Himself descended from 
Heaven, to be able to work such wonders as are 
reported of Thee, or else Thou art the Son of God. 
Now, therefore, I have written beseeching Thee to 
visit me, and to heal the disease with which I am 
afflicted. I have also heard that the Jews murmur 
against Thee and are plotting harm against Thee, 
but I have a kingdom, which though very small, 
is a noble one, and it shall be sufficient for Thee 
and me.” 


To this the following answer is said to have been 
sen : 


** Blessed art thou, O Abgar, for having believed 
on me without seeing me. For it is written con- 
cerning me, that they who see me shall not believe 
in me, in order that they who see me not may 
believe and live. But as to thy request that I should 
come to thee to heal thee, it is necessary that I 
should here fulfil all things for which I am sent 
into the world, and when they are fulfilled return 
to Him who sent me. But after I have been 
received up, I will send unto thee one of my dis- 
ciples, who shall heal thee of thy disease and give 
life to thee and thy people.” 


Evsesivus, the Church historian, found the history 
of this correspondence in the archives of Edessa. 
It was stated that Thaddeus had visited and healed 
Abgar. The discovery announced at Rome is that 
of an ancient Greek inscription on the lintel of the 
gateway at the old palace of Ephesus. It contains 
a record of the correspondence, and, according to 
Professor Murray of the British Museum, the in- 
scription is undoubtedly genuine and tends to 
prove the authenticity of this most interesting 
correspondence, 





Tue harp once belonging to Thomas Moore, the 
**Bard of Erin," with which some of the most 
beautiful of the Irish melodies are associated, 
is now the property of Mrs. Glover-Miller, the 
New York church and concert singer. Moore 
presented it to her father in 1850. The poet 
was a Close friend of Professor Glover, Mrs. 
Miller's grandfather, who was one of the well- 
known family of Glovers, musicians and com- 
posers. The harp, which is now about 135 years 
old, was used by Moore in the composition of his 
famous “ Irish Melodies.” Itisinteresting to note 
how these poems came to be written. In 1796 all 
the harpsters and minstrels of Ireland were invited 
to a great musical congress at the capital to play 
over the old melodies, the origin of many of which 
is involved in obscurity, for the purpose of harmon- 
ising and preserving this traditional national music. 
After the melodies had been transcribed, Moore 
was engaged to write words to them. 

The airs were harmonised by Sir John Steven- 
son and Professor Glover, and then began the 
wide popularity of the Irish Melodies, It was 
en this harp that Moore composed ‘‘ The Harp 
that once through Tara's Halls,” ‘‘ The Meeting of 
the Waters,” ‘‘Go where glory waits thee,"’ and 
‘The Last Rose of Summer.” In 1810, when 
Moore left Dublin after the publication of his 
‘* Melodies,” he took the harp with him to 
London. It is of the style known as the Dalway 
(the old Fitzgerald harp, from which this style of 
instrument was copied, having been in the posses- 
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sion of that Antrim family for a considerable num- 
ber of years), and is about three feet in height. It 
must have been a beautiful intrument when new, 
with its green front pillar and a graceful sweep of 
neck, Oddly enough it has no pedals, Its compass 
comprises thirty notes tuned diatonically in the hey 
of G. 





TueE Bishop of Stepney, while commending the 
good work done by the Oxford House Settlement, 
in the East End of London, said that it was an 
institution held in very high esteem in many sec- 
tions of society. So much was it the case that, 
when, on one occasion, a Member of Parliament 
invited his mother down to the ‘‘ House” to tea, 
instead of going to the House of Commons, where 
her son was awaiting her, she turned up at the 
Oxford House, Bethnal-green. 





Wuitst plum puddings and mince pies remain 
strictly true to their traditions, the hot cross bun is 
gradually losing its character, and those who have 
eaten their Easter bun for fifty years are fain to 
say that the changes go far to rob it of its meaning. 
Half a century ago the orthodox bun was made 
with a little spice, the spice suggesting to the 
reverent mind the embalming of our Lord. Being 
Lenten fare it was otherwise quite plain, and had 
the presence of a raisin or a currant been noticed 
the matter would certainly have been of sufficient 
consequence to form the subject of discussion at 
the breakfast table. But the epidemic of enter- 
prise that has broken out in every trade has not 
been lost on the family baker, who, despite the 
introduction of various new breads, is undoubtedly 
limited in his opportunity for novelty and has to 
fall back on a change of shapes for his loaves 
ranging from ‘‘ tins” to ‘‘ cottages.”’ In the rush 
of progress he has seized on the simple bun and 
now takes out the spice, adds all manner of 
ingredients, so that instead of its having a 
semi-sacred flavour it is cut in half, thickly 
spread with butter and used asatea-cake! The 
plum pudding and mince pies are mostly made at 
home, the stirring is a household function, their 
excellence a matter of family pride. Whilst this is 
so their great traditions are safely guarded, but 
unless the housewife can be induced to take the 
same interest in the Easter bun as she once did it 
will become merely the remains of an old custom 
instead of the perpetuation of one. 





A most interesting chapter in early English com- 
mercial history was dealt with by Sir Benjamin 
Stone, M.P., in a paper which he read before the 
Jewish Historical Society of England. The prin- 
cipal story that the lecturer told was that of the 
notched-wood slips which during many genera- 
tions did duty as receipts in this country. They 
accumulated in the Exchequer to such an extent 


that in 1836 the department of weights and 
measures, to whose care they had been confided, 
used these invaluable records to stoke the fires of 
the Houses of Parliament, but so many were 
crammed into the furnaces that the whole building 
was ignited. Some few, however, were preserved 
in the Pyx Chapel in Westminster Abbey, and 
these Sir Benjamin Stone has made the subject of 
his researches, with the result that he has been 
able to trace on many the signatures of Jews, who, 
in 1240, were ordered to pay a fine of £20,000, 





THE system of keeping accounts by the notched 
slips or ‘‘ tallies’ was introduced into England in 
1066 by the Normans, and seems to have been very 
general on the Continent. In buying or selling it 
was customary for the parties to have two sticks or 
one cut longitudinally into two parts, on which was 
marked with notches the quantity of goods delivered 
or the amount of money owing. The creditor kept 
one stick and the debtor the other. On one edge 
of each rod were the notches, representing a penny, 
a shilling, a pound, ten, one hundred, and a thousand 
pounds by their width, When the debt was dis- 
charged the two rods were tied up together, and 
the transaction was at anend. In 1783 an Act was 
passed for the abolition of the issue of tallies by the 
Exchequer, but pen, ink, and paper made its way 
slowly, and the tally was in useas lateas 1826. The 
rods were of hazel or willow, 


ARRANGEMENTS have now been completed for the 
erection of a memorial to Dr. Livingstone to mark 
the spot where he died and where his heart is buried 
in Central Africa. It will be remembered that two 
schemes, one originating locally and one with the 
Geographical Society, were found to have been 
independently set on foot. Upon this becoming 
known the movements were united and a joint com- 
mittee arranged to carry out the project. The 
memorial is to consist of an obelisk twenty feet high, 
surmounted byacross. There are no stones in the 
neighbourhood where the cross is to be erected, so 
the obelisk is to be built at home in concrete blocks. 
The concrete will be packed in four hundred and 
fifty metal cylinders each weighing fifty pounds, 
and thirty oak moulds lined with metals, to be used 
as panelling for the sides of the obelisk, will be 
despatched at the same time. The whole of 
this, consisting of about five hundred loads, wil} 
have to be carried to Ilala by porters. 





A Scotcn lady and her gardener used to worship 
together, not agreeing with any form of Church 
doctrine. A friend remonstrated with her and 
asked, ‘‘ Do you really think you and your gardener 
are the only two real members of the true Church 
on earth?" To which she replied, ‘*‘ Weel, I'm 
nae sae sure o’ John.” 
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HE two Archbishops have given their decision 
T upon the question of Sacramental Reserva- 

tion. They speak with no uncertain voice. 
They declare that any Reservation of the conse- 
crated Elements in the Church of England is 
illegal in any shape or form. They deal, not with 
the doctrine but with the practice ; and they con- 
tend that the English Church at the Reformation 
deliberately put an end to a practice that had 
grown rife with superstitious abuse. They do not 
assert that no other course was open to those who 
then shaped the laws of the Church; but they are 
in no doubt as to what the law as it exists requires 
and forbids. What effect will their decision have ? 
Lord Halifax has protested already, and in his 
protest he has shown the reality of the abuses that 
the Archbishops condemn. He is not content to 
urge—for he is an honest man—that Reservation 
is necessary for the sick and the dying : he demands 
it on account of ‘‘the adoration due to our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Sacrament of His Love.” The 
laity, he says, will not “run the risk of dying" 
without the Sacraments, attributing to the Elements 
a mysterious efficacy for salvation. But Reserva- 
tion for the purpose of adoration means that the 
Roman Mass is to be substituted for the Christian 
Communion. That is a risk which the laity of the 
land will never consent to run. Of that we are 
convinced. 





No one who knows anything of the burden that 
Dr. Stephenson has carried for so long, will be 
surprised that, acting under medical advice, he 
will shortly retire from the headship of the 
Children’s Home. The work has been severe, 
exhausting, and continuous. It has taxed the 
body and the brain: it has taxed the heart even 
more. For Dr. Stephenson has not merely been 
identified with the Home: he has been the Home; 
and it is through his absolute devotion that it has 
become one of the strongest and best-loved institu- 
tions of modern Methodism. He, and those who 
have stood by him in his great work, have carried 
out the Master’s command—‘ Feed my lambs.” 
They have gathered in and cared for the waif, the 
desolate, the orphan — those who, as Edward 
Irving once said, ‘‘ are now cast upon the Father- 
hood of God,” but have to find that Fatherhood in 
man. What the institution will be without his 
inspiring force, it is difficult to imagine. But even 
though he is compelled to lay down the burden of 
administration, and to leave others to meet the 
clamorous importunities of the day and the hour, 
some place, we are sure, will be found for him in 
which he can still help and still bless those to whom 
he has given the years of his strength. 





In appointing Dr. Maclaren and Dr. Parker to 
hold the chairs of office in the first year of the new 


century, the Baptist and the Congregational 
Unions have done a gracious act. By their 
choice, and by the honour which they have con- 
ferred, they have recognised the principle that the 
future must build upon the past, and that the 
Churches of the age that is beginning must owe 
their success in large measure to the devotion and 
the fidelity of those who have gone before. If 
younger men can serve effectively and successfully 
in days to come, they will find that they are reaping 
where others have sown; and the same law will 
hold good in the case of their successors. A great 
man serves his own generation, but he also serves 
a generation that is not his own. 





THE interest—one might almost say, the affection— 
with which the memory of William Cowper has 
been celebrated on the hundredth anniversary of 
his death, proves that those poets have the surest 
hope of immortality who deal with immortal 
themes. For Cowper’s position in literature as an 
artist and as an innovator would never have saved 
him from oblivion. If he had survived among 
scholars, who see in him the stirrings of a new 
spirit whose full power was to quicken other writers 
in later years, to the world outside the study he 
would have been the mere shadowofaname, But 
in his hymns he touched the inmost depths of the 
heart: he reached those springs of feeling which . 
time and its changes leave untouched—the awe of 
the Eternal, the sense of sin, the passionate eager- 
ness for pardon and conscious restoration, and the 
craving for union with Holiness. The imagery is 
sometimes unreal, even in the noblest of his strains; 
but the truths that the image suggests are real; 
and the heart knows their reality, ignores the 
shadow and grasps the substance. 





Tue Government must heartily regret that they 
ever sanctioned the publication of the Spion Kop 
despatches. Had they been assailed for silence, 
they could surely have held their ground. They 
are strong enough to endure any amount of 
criticism, however keen, however deserved: the 
experience of the last six months has removed all 
doubt of that. They had to choose between 
secrecy on the one hand and severity on the 
other; to determine whether they would suppress 
the censure, or whether they would act upon it. 
They tried to evade the alternative. They made 
known to the world the criticism passed by the 
commander-in-chief upon his subordinate; but 
they left the general in command of the forces 
which he had mismanaged, partly through lack of 
organisation, partly through failure to assert his 
proper authority. To hide the truth from the 
nation would be a crime, even if it were possible. 
But there is a time for speech, and a time for 
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silence ; and when those in power speak, speech 
ought to be followed by action. To discredit a 
general in the eyes of his men, while leaving him 
under the burden of command, is fatal to that con- 
fidence in which lies the secret of success. Soldiers 
will follow those in whom they believe; they will 
follow none else. Weaken their faith, and you im- 
pair their assurance and their energy, if not their 
fortitude. 


THOsE who wish to make a new world in Africa 
have serious reason to complain of the way in which 
the railway to Uganda has been planned and con- 
structed. The first estimate was £1,800,000. Then 
we were asked for £3,000,000; and now no one 
ventures to assert what the actual cost of the works 
will be. A private firm that managed its affairs so 
recklessly would soon be insolvent: officials, con- 
scious that they have the purse of the nation to help 
them out, spend without foresight or discretion. 
The blunder is all the more to be regretted because 
the railway, when completed, will be an inestimable 
blessing. What canals do in waterless deserts, 
spreading fertility wherever they pass, the railway 
will do for regions of barbarism, bringing a current 
of civilising influence, with the peace and the in- 
dustry which are the outcome of civilisation ; 
destroying an infamous traffic, and putting an end 
to a monstrous sacrifice of human life. So bene- 
ficent an enterprise should have been carefully 
planned ; for disappointment in well-doing is apt to 
turn us aside from attempts to do good elsewhere. 


SrncE the great Fire of London no such calamity 
has befallen any city in our own land as that which 
has destroyed a large part of Ottawa, and practi- 


cally the whole of Hull. To find a parallel in 
modern times we must go back to the fire that 
swept through Chicago and left it a heap of ashes 
in the course of a few hours. At Ottawa the 
poorest have fared worst. Nearly 20,000 of them 
are homeless; fully 5000 are thrown out of work. 
And but for the prompt generosity of those to 
whom sympathy means succour, the outlook would 
indeed be gloomy. But happily, in every quarter 
—in the other Provinces of the Dominion, among 
our own people in the mother country, and in our 
most distant colonies—there is a readiness to help. 
Trial has drawn us closer. We shall not grudge 
money to those who have not grudged us men; 
and the unity of the Empire—a principle never so 
vital and so potent as to-day—bands us together 
against the hostile forces of nature, as it has leagued 
us against the hostile forces of man. 


Tue Paris Exhibition, in spite of the disastrous 
accidents that have darkened its opening days, is 
an event of almost unparalleled importance. Even 
its ground-plan shows that in range, in scale, in 
extent, and in variety, it far surpasses any of its 
predecessors. Those who have seen it, even while 
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still incomplete, assure us that no description can 
do justice to its magnificence. The hopes and 
dreams too readily indulged in fifty years ago, have 
long since proved visionary. Indeed, Exhibitions 
make for rivalry, if not for enmity; and nations 
that contend in the arts of peace, should occasion 
of strife occur, are none the less ready to contend 
in the art of war. But in this instance a genuine 
effort is being made to draw together the intelligence 
of Europe by means of an organisation closely con- 
nected with the Exhibition. The international 
association founded with this purpose in view had 
its origin in the friendly meetings of scientific men 
in France and in England at the British Association 
last year. The intimacy that then began it will 
seek to develop and to perpetuate, by bringing 
together scholars in all subjects, by means of con- 
gresses and lectures during the coming months, but 
more especially by an elaborate organisation for pro- 
viding visitors with expert guidance in every de- 
partment of activity represented in the Exhibition. 
The minds of Europe are to be ‘‘ pooled’ for the 
common benefit. A master of one subject will 
make good his own deficiencies from the master of 
another. The scheme will foster catholicity of 
interest as well as personal intimacy ; and if it 
accomplishes even a portion of its aims, it will doa 
great and a useful work. 


Ir the Duke of Argyll was not a great man in the 
strictest sense of the word, he nearly touched great- 
ness. Ie was a scholar and an orator, a power in 
politics, and a force in the religious life of his 
country at a time when religious interests were 
supreme; in science and in literature he took an 
active part ; andin more than one great controversy 
he proved that he could hold his own against the 
strongest opponents. He believed in himself, and 
in the causes he upheld; and he never knew when 
he was beaten. But in spite of his many gifts he 
never attracted popularenthusiasm. Even in early 
years he held the highest offices of state, but he 
was never in real power. There was always a 
certain isolation in his nature, due no doubt to his 
education and position. It has been said of him 
that he was so proud of his rank that he did not 
care to associate with his equals in intellect, and so 
proud of his intellect that he would not associate 
with his equals in rank; and so he stood apart, 
between two worlds, belonging in part to both but 
not wholly to either—an impossible situation for a 
man who is to lead other men. For people respect 
a Professor—even when they do not understand 
him ; and they admire a great nobleman whose rank 
raises him far above them. A man who is Peer 
and Professor in one passes their comprehension 
and eludes their sympathy. But the Duke was felt 
to be a man when he came forward to plead the 
cause of oppressed nationalities, Then the moral 
passion that was in him broke out and had free 
course; he shed the lecturer and became the 
prophet. 








